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Art. 1.—Memoirs of the Life of Peter Daniel: Huet, 
_ Bishop of .Avranches, written by Himself ; and translated - 
from the original Latin, with copious Notes, Bio ~ 
cal,,and Critical, By John Aikin, M. D..2 vols. 8vo. 
Longman, 1310. 430-39 aa , 
THE lives of literary men .are proverbially uninteresting ; 
but this judgment, which seems to be confirmed. by common 
consent, requires explanation, and is to be adopted only under 
certaur restrictions. [f the value of biography is to be estimated 
only, like, that of romances, by the number of surprising events 
and the extraordinary chauges of fortune which it records, 
then indeed literary biography can in very few instances be 
worth a rush ; if, superior to the mere amusements of chil- 
dren, we study biography for the purpose of elevating our 
minds to the models of great and exalted virtues, still the lives 
of literary men can seldom furnish us with such, magnificent 
objects of contemplation, because, removed from the: noise 
and bustle of the world, it rarely happens that, the devotees 
of learning are placed in situations to call forth, the display: of 
splendid and heroic achievements... But if any advantage’ is 
to be gained in point of instruction, or any gratificatiom of 
rational curiosity, by tracing the progress of human intellect, 
and the process which has led to the attainment of literary 
and moral excellence in a private station, by watching the 
influence of hopes and desirés, of enmities. and-rivalsies,. on 
the characters of retired: individuals, by calling before oar 
eyes the forms of departed worthies, and conversing with . 
them, in imagination, as if brought back to life and fansiliarly 
seated by our own fire-sides; them is. the study of literary 
biography, (at least it should be) one of the most pleasing, 
and also one of the most useful, of meatal recreations, . 
‘Crit. Rev. Vol. 20, June, 1810, I 
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Tt must be confessed, however, that though this represen- 
tation be perfectly correct, yet it is rather that of what ought 
to be, than of what is, literary biography ; and that,the spe- 
cies of writing which generally goes under, that samé@, de- 
serves all the censure of wearisome and monotonous dullness 
which the received maxim applies to it, what rational curio- 
sity can be satisfied or amused by a catalogue of works, even 
though accompanied by the dates of their compositions? By 
an overcharged estimate of literary merit, daibed over by the 
indiscriminate-eulogy of a surviving friend? - By a register of 
the birth and baptism, the marriage and death of tle hero? 
By a selection from ‘his cofrespondence, containing a few 
‘Foose and unsatisfactory strictures on books or men, such as 
one usually writes in the confidence of the moment without 
a notion of future publicity, or, may be, (what is much worse) 
a set of stiff, formal, laboured criticisms, the result of an 
overweening pedautry, anticipating the honours of posthu- - 
mous notoriety, even in the every-day communications of 
friendship and affection? Yet such are the component parts 
of most literary biographies, All particular traits of cha- 
racter, all ‘the niteresting’ sketches of domestic and familiar 
life, are omitted by’ the delicacy of the writer. ‘The cha- 
racter of his deceased friend must not be subjected to the 
scratiny of a vulgar and indiscriminating public ; the feelings 
of ‘his survivors cannot bear so‘indegent an‘exposure, Very 
well, sir, then you should not have undertaken to. write his 
life-and publish his letters. * sires 

Did not * Boswell’s Life-of Johnson,’ (a book with all its 
puerilitiés and all the follies of the writer, the most amusing 
and instructive that was ever composed on the life and cha- 
racter of a literary man) stand an honourable exception to 
the rule, we should lay down as a certain maxim that no good 
is ever to be expected from the biography of a friend. On 

. the other hand, ‘self-biography is, from the nature of man, 
always liable to suspicion and generally vefy imperfect. Yet, 
such as it is, we are, upon the whole, inclined ‘to prefer it to 
any other sort of story-telling. Its advantages and demerits 
are fairly stated in a very sensible and well written introduc- 
tion prefixed by Dr. Aikin to. his present work. ‘To this, 
therefore, we shall refer our readers as coutaining, in language 
better than ours, the sentiments witli which we should other- 
mo have concluded these general remarks on literary bio- 
grapay. | Atop 

With regard to the book now offered to the public; we 
must fairly own that it has disappointed our expectations.“ 


‘The bishop of Avranches,’ proceeds Dr, Aikin in the same 
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introduction, ‘ was a person greatly cclebrated in his age for prd- 
*found and extensive erudition, and for the use he made of it ds 
an author of various esteemed works. That he ranks among. 
men of the first order of intellect; I by no means intend to assert ; 
but he was one of thuse who fill a certain space in the literary 
history of their time, and whose name is too firmly associated 
with the durable monuments of lettered industry to be in danger 
of perishing. The incidents of his life were not very different 
from those common to scholars and ecclesiastics; yet, the man- 
ner in whith he was trained to edch of these characters was 
marked by certain peculiarities, which rendered him a distinet 
individual in those orders of men. Long his own master, and 
enabled to pursue what studies, and in what mode and company, 
he chose, he considerably varied his ohjects and places of resi- 
dence. An inquirer from youth on religious topics, and fami- 
liarly connected with protestants, as well as with the members 
of his own religious communion, he imbibed a degree of learned 
catholicism, which did not entirely quit him even whien become 
a prelate; and which induced him to cultivate a freer and more 
promiscuous acquaintance among his learned contemporaries, 
than could have been the lot of one brought up in the trammels 
of a religious order, or originally destined to an exclusive priest- 
hood. On these various accounts, added to-a life protracted. to 
nearly a century, the biography of few men affords so wide a 


basis for the superstructure of a literary history of the age in 
which he flourished.’ 


When it is considered, that that age was the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, and that Huet reckoned among his 
most iutimate acquaintance many, and was personally ac- 
quainted with almost all of those illustrious men; whose 
knowledge, wit, and learning, shed such a blaze of light over 
the magnificent court of Louis the Fourteenth, it is natural 
enough to conceive expectations of no common pleasure 
from the memoirs of this prelate written by himself. We 
believe, however, that few men of the present age have 
thought the perusal of them in their origival language worth 
the trouble, and that they would have remained pretty gene- 
rally forgotten, if Dr. Aikin had not undertaken to revive them 
ina more. popular form. As a literary life, the whole merit 
of which must consist in minute details and not in a general 
relation of uninteresting occurrences, these memoirs are ex- 
ceedingly scanty, even Dr. Aikin’s valuable notes, though 
more voluminous than the text to which they are attached, 
having swelled them to no larger a size than that of two very 
moderate octavos. ‘The bishop composed them at a very, ad- 
vanced period of life, when already attacked by those infirmi- 
ties of body and mind which accompanied him down to the 
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moment of his release ; vanity was by no means the least 
conspicuous of his endowments, nor do we usually find that 
it is a quality apt to forsake its owner, as he draws nearer and 
nearer to the termination of his existence. Accordingly, from 
the whole tenour of the composition, it is very evident that 
variety formed a principal ingredient in the inducements to 
the undertaking of it; the notice which he takes of those with 
whom he associated, or with whom Ire trad any literary or 
other relation or Connection, is extremely barren and unin- 
structive, being designed for no other purpose than to illustrate 
his own history, aud set off his own endowments; and, as for 
the character of himself, although it is certainly possible to col- 
lect here and there materials enough to form some general 
and indistinct conception of it, yet it is wholly impracticable 
to draw any satisfactory conclusions respecting the rank as- 
signed him by his contemporaries, or the estimate set by them 
upon his natural abilities and his literary attainments. 

Both these defects in solid information Dr. Aikin has under- 
taken by his notes to supply, as far as an editor of the nine- 
teenth century can supply them from the sources of biogra- 
phical dictionaries and other compilations founded on the 
contemporary memorials of the age ; and we have not the 
least hesitation in affirming, that these notes form by far the 
most amusing and instructive part of the publication as it is 
now presented to the world. ‘They will even render the work 
useful as a permanent aud convenient book of reference ;- but 
they are not “ The Memoirs of the Life of Huet written by 
himself,” which, if full and particular as all biographical 
works ought to be, would have remained an invaluable treasure 
to posterity. RSs 

From the strain of bumble piety and devotion with which 
the reverend prelate commences his task, indeed, one would 
imagine that any thing rather than vanity had been the motive 
of his undertaking it. “He cites the example of the saint and 
confessor, Augustine, talks of its having ‘ invited him to ex- 
punge the stains of his former life,’ of feeling himself ‘ sum- 
moned by God to scrutinize the engrained spots of his con- 
science,’ of ‘ presenting an account of his past years to Him, 
the witness and judge of all his delinquencies,’ &c. &c. just as 
the holy saints of our own age would be apt to do on a similar 
occasion. However, hardly has he entered on the course of 
bis annals, than all these humble and penitent emotions seem 
to forsake him; and, except that he now and then talks of 
his retiring for a short space from the world to rumimate on 
the state of his soul, and mentions to us the struggles that 
took place within him about his forty-sixth year, between the 
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gtace of God and the love of dressing like a beau (the grand 
obstacle that was in the way of his taking orders till that ad- 
vanced period of his life) as for any ‘ expunging of stains,’ 
and ‘ scrutinizing of engraimed spots,’ he appears to be little 
better than one of the profane. ~However, such may be the 
facon de parler among bishops. . 

He was born at Caen of noble parents, in the year 1630. 
His father had been bred a Calvinist, but was converted to the 
trie faith, and became a warm and zealous Catholic. His 
love for dress seems to have been a passion very early im- 
planted in his mind. 


«1 was held at the font,’ he says, ‘by a person of opulence and 
one of the first consequence in Caen. On the next new-year’s 
day he made me a splendid present—a silken bounet decorated 
with heron’s plumes, fastened by a circlet of gold studded with 
diamonds. ‘To this he added a belt embroidered with gold, from 
. which depended a little sword accommodated to my stature; and 
a gold chain, so weighty, that when, at a more advanced'age, [ 
walked adorned with it, and swathed in its many coils, I was 
almost oppressed under its load,’ 


His father died while he was yet au infant, and was fol- 
lowed within a few years by his surviving parent, after whose 
death the orphan family were committed to the guardianship 
‘ successively of two different relations, the last of whom was 
Daniel Macé, the son of their paternal aunt. He seems fond 
enough of recounting the little instances of childish learning 
and understanding which he displayed, but among which no- 
thing occurs worthy of so much attention or admiration as he 
seems to think they deserve. In general, however, it may be 
said that he imbibed very early the love of letters, which dis- 
tinguished him through life ; and: his enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of them introduced him, before he was of age, to the know. 
ledge and friendship of the profoundly learned Bochart, in the 
following very characteristic manner. 


« Meanwhile, my attention was engaged by that ‘ Sacred Geo- 
graphy’ of Bochart, which had been for some time passing 
through the press ; and while I compared this inexhaustible store 
of sacred and profane erudition with my scanty and inconsider- 
able stock, it was a real adyndor ouparer (pain to my eyes) and 
made me much dissatisfied with my penury. I then thought 
if I were to wait upon the author, and contract an intimacy with 
him, [ might derive some fruit from his abundance and obtain 
assistance from his advice or communications. Nor was I de- 
ceived in my hopes: he received me with liberality and kindness, 
and a friendship was speedily commenced between us, But as 
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at that time the controversies concerning Christian doctrine be- 
tween the Catholics and Calvinists, of the latter of whom Bo- 
chart was a minister, were carried on with peculiar warmth ; 
lest those of my persuasion should entertain suspicions of the 
soundness of my faith, it was agreed between us that I should. 
pay my visits with caution, and for the most part by night, with- 
out witnesses. Although I can positively assert, that during a 
familiarity of so many years, not only no disputation, but even 
no conference, concerning controverted points of doctrine ever 
took place between us, as we both studiously avoided it. Once 
only, when in Germany, we were surveying the pictures hung up 
jn the Lutheran churches, we touched upon the question of the 
worship of images, but slightly, amicably, and without any con- 
tention. Nor did he ever make any objection to my obseryations 
on Origen when I sent them for his examination, though there 
were many chapters in them connected with those controversies, . § 
It was not till long after, that our minds being exasperated by 

causes hereafter to be related, we disputed concerning Origen’s 

opinion on the Eucharist, and the invocgtionu of angels, and in- 

deed keenly and im earnest. But as this controversy is before 

the public, I shall here say nothing of it.’ 





The cause of the difference here hinted at, which, after an 
jntimate connection of many years, ultimately dissolved the 
friendship between these learned men, is related by Huet en- 
tirely to his own advantage, and as if he had very good ground 
indeed to complain of the unfairness of his adyersary and 
quondam associate. But Dr. Aikin very justly remarks on 
some particulars in this relation, which (without discrediting 
any facts) suggest the probability of great misunderstanding 
on the part of Huet; and the shrewdness of the concluding 
observation, is, we must confess, sufficiently justified by several 
kyown traits in the character of the ‘man. - - 


«It may be observed,’ says Dr. A., ‘that Huet had before 
expressed ‘apprehensions that his close connection with a pro- 
testant minister might be interpreted to his disadvantage, and the 
danger would be greater when he came to be a courtier and a 
bishop; so that a slight cause might be deemed sufficient for 
the dissolution of their friendship.” 


No literary character stands higher than that of Bochart, .: 
for ‘ acknowledged worth and candour.’ 

Tn the commencement of their intimacy, Bochart greatly en- 
couraged and actively assisted his friend in the study of the 
Greek and Hebrew languages. His attainment of the age of 
one and twenty having, ‘according to the custom of Nor- 
mandy,’ set him free from the authority of his guardians, he 
jnade his first journey to Paris ¢ whither,’ he says, ‘I flew with 
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great alacrity, and ‘with greater to the bookseller’s shops.’ ’ 
He soon became‘a professed collector, laying the foundation 
atithis period; ‘to’ the utmost éxtent of his finances, of ‘that 
library which, by continual accessions and assiduity, he at last - 
increased so as to make it one of the best private collections” 
in Europe. .' Many sleepless nights, in his advanced years, 
were passed by him in considering how to dispose of this object 
of his warmest affections in such manner as best to secure its 
perpetuity. At last he left it to a society of Jesuits; and, 
as his annotator well remarks, no scheme could have been 
devised more likely to answer the end proposed ; since the 
order itself was, from its peculiar institutions calculated ap- 
parently for the most darable existence, and their fondnes for 
literature rendered them the best possible depositories of a 
literary trust. But alas! 


l 
_* Man, and for ever!’ says Young. ‘This perpetuity, which 
Huet had with so much thought and care provided, was can- 
celled sevénty-one, years aftérwards, by the total dissolution of 
that society, witl the confiscation and sale of all its effects.’ 


Huet’s library was, doubtless, dispersed, together with the 
rest of their magnificent and valuable collections in all parts 
of Europe, and, however wé may smile at this instance of 
‘ anxious thought for the morrow,’ it is impossible, as Dr, 
Aikin feelingly observes, when remaking just before on the - 
sale and dispersion of the great library of the historian 
Thuanus, ‘ not to be affected with such an instance of the 
routability of things.’ 

Soon after Huet’s return to Caen from his first Parisian 
excursion, his friend Bochart received an invitation from 
Christina, quéen of Sweden, to join the assembly of literary 


men which her court at’ that time contained, among whom’ — 


weré Vossius, Salmasius, and Descartes. THe invitation was 
excepted, and Huet persuaded to accompany his friend, 
The account of this journey, which it might be expected, 
would furnish him with a variety of interesting details, affords 
but, little instruction or amusement to the reader; and the 
best part of it (like the rest of the book) is that it has given. 
room to some biographical notes of the editor’s. Of the vain 
and frivoleus fémale at whose invitation it was undertaken, he 
gives but little information ; but that little tends to confirm © 
all we know frony other sources respecting her real contemp- 
tible character. At the time of their arrival they found her 
already half-weaned from her blue-stocking affections by the 
ascendency which an mtriguing French physician had obtained - 
over her mind, YVossius, the great friend of Bochart, and 
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who had principally recommended him to her notice, was 
uncivilly dismissed from court, and Huet found-no great in- 
ducement to remain in it. He accordingly within-q short 

eriod applied for the queen’s’ permission to depart. This, 
Santee was not so easily obtained, and he at last found him- 
self obliged to pledge his word to return the next year, a 
promise which he seems to admit he had never the slightest 
intention of performing. 

‘The most interesting circumstance that occurs in this nar-, 
ration, is an anecdote no way relating to the author, but which 
is worthy the consideration of those who argue for the bene-: 
ficial effects of capital punishments to deter from the’ com- 
mission of offences. We have seen it quoted before with a 
view to this very question. However, it deserves to be related 
in the author's own words. 


‘A Swede, of sound mind and good morals, well esteetned 
among his neighbours, at nuon-day seized a boy four yeats old, 
as he was playing in the street amidst his compations before his 
father’s house, and killed him by plunging a knife in his throat. 
On being apprehended and brought before a magistrate, he uei- 
ther denied ner excused the fact, nor deprecated the punishment. 
* I know,” said he, “ that I have deserved death, and I employed 
this artifice to obtain it from you, satisfied that there could scarcely 
be a safer way of securing eternal salvation, than to quit the 
world with the senses entire, with a body undebilitated’ by dis- 
ease, the soul being lifted to God by the pious prayers of. rehgious 
men, and aided by their counsels and exhortations. Apprised, 
therefore, that such a kind of death was not here to be procured, 
but through the commission of some capital crime, I thought 
that I perpetrated the lightest in killing a child not; yet infected 
with the contagion of this world, and taken from indigent pa-, 
rents, burthened with a numerous offspring.” Having thus. said, 
and received the sentence of condemnation, with-a cheerful and | 
smiling countenance, and chanting hymns aloud, le underwent 
the punishment.’ ' 


Dr. Aikin well and sensibly remarks on this extraordinary 


passage, that the notion entertained by the poor wretch here 
mentioned— PURE ts, 


* is too much encouraged by the public devotional practices pers 
mitted in all Christian countries as preliminary to execution, and 
which, under the administration of enthusiasts and fanatics, are 
often accompanied with such assurances of the divine favour 
and forgiveness, as almost sanetify the death which is intended 
to deter others from similar offences,—J know not,’ he continues, 
‘upon what ground the reasoning of the murderer above-men- 
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tioned could be refuted, by one who should admit that the senti- 
ments with which he immediately left this world would determine 
his' doom im another.’ ; 


Let us look into the records of Tyburn or the Old Bailey; 
how often shall we hear of ‘the most desperate and heinous 
offenders quitting life with the expressions of rapturous hope, 
and eager expectation of eternal happiness! They see heaven: 
’ opening to receive them, they hear the songs of angels an- 
noancing the grace of God that knows no bounds ;. they feel. 
assured, that thongh their crimes are scarlet, yet in his sight 
they are whiter than snow ; and in this edifying manner, they 
are launched (as the phrase is) into eternity.. Now, what 
effect will be produced by such a spectacie as this upon the 
ignorant crowd? We will not affirm that it will set thenrall 
upon finding out children four years old and cutting their 
throats in order to get hanged. But is it calculated to deter 
them from committing offences for which they are sure that 
the parson will promise them forgiveness in heaven, and for 
which the punishment on earth is nothing more than an uneasy: 
sensation about the throat, not comparable in extent or seve- 
rity of pain to a fit of the tooth-ache? We will not affirm 
that execations. ought to be performed in secret; but we are 
fully. convinced, ‘that the awful mystery attending. a secret: 
execution, woald have the effect of deterring the multitude in 
amuch greater degree than the spectacle of a public one, 

To proceed with our analysis, the remainder of which we 
shall rendér as concise as possible. On his return thro 
Holland, Huet was detained for a considerable time at 
Leyden by a sickness, which gave him opportunity of strength+ 
ening. his intimacy with Salmasius, and of becoming acquainted. 
with the great critic Daniel Heinsius, with Boxhorn,-More,. 
Diodati, aud other learned men. Soon-afterwards, at Ame. 
sterdam, he was introduced to Frederic Gronovius; however,. 
of all these celebrated-characters, he has given: to bis readers 
scarcely any-thing besides. the names, kindly leaving it-to his. 
editor Dr. Aikin to supply that general account of the pere 
sons without. which the names alone can excite no interest 
whatever. We ought to except Alexander More, of whose 
amours he is at the pains to relate a scandalous story, and 
Boxhorn, of. whom he acquaints us that, ‘like that of Sylla 
the dictator, his stern and lurid visage was besprinkled with 
red pustules.’ Soon after his arrival at’ Caen, he was elected 
into the academy there; and about the same time dceutred 
tlie dispute between him and his old friend Bochart, (to whom 
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by his own shewing, he cértainly owed great obligations) 
which we have already slightly noticed. 

In the year 1662, he signalized his affection for:letters by: 
the refusal of a post of honour and profit, that of counsellor 
of the parliament of Rouen, whicli he apprehended would. 
too much interfere with his devotion to his favourite pursuits. - 
For this act, equally creditable to his probity and his love for’ 
literature, he in some measure was nitlemnified very shortly 
after, being in the first list of those men of letters on whom,’ 
* through the advice of the enlightened Colbert,’ Louis the* 
Fourteenth settled annual pensions. In 1667, (by some mis-' 
take printed 1687) he published at Rouen the great work’ 
which had occupied his thoughts ever since his Swedish ex- 
cursion, his edition of, and commentary on, the works of 
Origen. Before this, however, le had made his appearance 
as an author before the public, his first work, De Interpre- 
tatione, (on the best mode of translation, and on the advan- 
tages and disadvantges of translation to the cause of litera- 
ture) having come out in 1661; and, though much less valued 
by its author than his more laborious works, being, in the 
opinion of his editor, the best calculated of all his publica- 
tions to fix his fame at the present day. 

His Origen, however, was that which contributed .most to 
his living reputation, and advanced him to the attaimment of 
those dignities which he afterwards enjoyed. The first step 
towards them, was procured him by the influence of the worthy 
and accomplished duke de Montausier, to whom he was first 
introduced as governor’of Normandy, and who, taking a great 
affection for him, recomended him to Louis as sub-preceptor, 
(Bossuet, afterwards bishop of Meaux, being at the same 
time appointed principal preceptor) to the dauphin, in the 
year 1670. From his own account, the correctness of which 
thére is no reason to doubt, he acquitted himself diligently. 
acid faithfully in the discharge of this important office; but 
the’great benefit which his appoiwtment has conferred on the 
world at large, was the publication of the classics, ad usum 
Delphini, a truly liberal and princely undertaking, first pro- 
jected by Montausier, but of which Huet deserves the prin- 
cipal'credit, as the superintendant and director of the whole 
concern. One of the most useful departments of these cele- 
brated editions was entirely of his own suggestion. 


‘ That every author was published with indexes, net of the 
common kind, which contain only the more important things and 
words, but which refer to every word, was my sole suggestion, 
I had long to my great convenience expérienced the utility of 
such indexes, from the specimens of them given by learned mea 
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iy their editions of Greek and Latin authors; as by Wolfgang’ 
Seber in Homer, &c. &c. &e. 

‘I had especially found by long use how much advantage the 
students’ of the Holy Scriptures had derived from those: indexes. 
which, under the title of concordances, are annexed to the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Vulgate editiofifef the sacred books ; and for these 
reasons, if in publishing the Latin writers, at least, the same mode - 
by which books are rendered more applicable to use were more” 
widely extended, I was convinced that it would be a benefit tov 
scholars. A much more important advantage resulting from 
such indexes was, however, before my mind; that of circum- 
scribing and entrenching the bounds of pure Latinity. For as 
these are entirely comprised within the works of the classic: 
writers, if to each of them were added its own index, containing: 
all the words of that author, and from those particular indexes 
a general one were to be formed, this would become a complete 
store of the whole of Latinity, and so composed, that whatever 
word should offer, its origin, use, progress, or extinction, would 
be easily discoverable. But, contrary to my expectation, this 
plan of indexes, approved and desired by many, was violently 
opposed by some of the very commentators employed in these 
éditions, either deterred by the magnitude of an unpleasant task, 
or apprehensive of subjecting the booksellers to an expense, the 
repayment of which would be uncertain er inadequate. 1 car- 
ried my point, however, nor did I cease 


‘ Ere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu, 


‘ until the marriage of the dauphin was in agitation; for then 
this court-literature, which had cost more than 200,000 livres, was. ° 
reduced to silence. Although I used all possible care in selecting 
none but persons of approved learning for the office of commenta-, 
tors upon ancient authors, yet some, who were either more slightly 
tinctured with letters than I had imagined, or were impatient 
of labour, deceived my expectations—for whiy should I deny it ? 
So that the collection was by no means equal in merit, hor is it’ 
to be wondered at, that amidst a number of ‘young men, then’ 
first making trial of theirabilities, some should have crept in, of 
the lower order of scholars, who thought they could teach others 
what they bad not well Jearned themselves; for self-confidence 
is the foible of that time of life. : 

‘ Although in the whole of this concern I had: taken. upon. 
myself only the part of a director of the work, not of a works 
man, yet, by degrees, I lapsed into this character. For when 
Michael le Faye, who had undertaken the illustration of Mani-. 
lius, frequently stuck fast in some obscure passages, and was 
ynable to extricate himself by the help of Scaliger’s notes, he 
occasionally had recourse to me, knowing that I had 
read this poet with attention, and had made many | 
notes in my copy for my own use, in which the doctrines of the: 
author were elugidgted, and the innumerable errora of Sealiger. 
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were pointed out. This he had often heard from me, whilst I 
was asserting that in no other work Scaliger had boasted so into- 
lerably and claimed so much applause, calling himself the only 
adept in ancient astronomy ; so that when nearly breathing his 
last, he was thinking of his Manilian Commentary ; and yet he 
was almost unacquainted with the antiquated aud obsolete doc- 
trine of the celestial motions, and the prediction of future events 
from them. After le Faye, then, had found that some light 
might be thrown upon the dark precepts of Manilius, from the 
observations in the margin of my copy, he earnestly begged that 
I would put them together, explain and confirm them by argu- 
ments, and suffer him to annex them, thus prepared, to his 
work. This, immersed as I was in other studies, I long perti- 
naciously refused to do; till at length he procured the inter- 
cession of Montausier, whose authority was so high with me, 
that I was prevailed upon to comply with his desire.” 


Huet was now intent on the preparation of his most cele- 
brated work, the ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica;’ and, as he 
says, 


‘ The perpetual perusal of the sacred volumes, and assiduous 
meditation on holy things, rekindled in my breast with new 
warmth the devout ardour of my youth, and my longings after 
the ecclesiastical profession.’ _ , 


His editor is satirical enough to hint that the prospect of 
ecclesiastical preferment from his present court favour might 
have been _a principal ingredient in rekindling this ‘ devout 
ardour.’ Be that as it may, a great and weighty consideration 
opposed itself to the immediate accomplishment of his holy 
‘longings.’ ‘The manner of conducting the business and 
changing my dress appeared to require no slight deliberation.’ 
Many a serious conference did he hold with Bossuet on this 
most important subject, and it was at last determined that the 
matter should not be concluded in a hurry, but that he should 

degrees throw off the accoutrements of a military beau 
in which he had hitherto indulged his vanity. ‘Thus, his sword 
being first discarded, then his embroidered belt, next his lace 
cravat, and finally his fringed gloves ; behold him at length the 
reverend Abbé Huet! About the same time that he under-— 
went this metamorphosis, he was invited to become a member 
of the French academy, ‘ But he was then entirely occupied 
with his “ Demonstratio,” and it was not consistent with 
such a course of serious.study, to allow his mind to be dis- 
tracted by other concerns.’ ‘This ridiculous affectation of 
coyness, however, gave way at last to the success of a ¢on- 
spiracy formed by Montausier to entrap him; and in 1674, 
he bécame ‘ unwillingly and reluctantly,’ the associate of Cor- 
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neille, Racine, and Boileau. Scanty, indeed, are the notices 
which he makes of these and other eminent men of whom 
the academy was then composed; and, ever full of himself 
and his own occupations, he hastens to informs us how he 
paid his devotions to St. Geneviéve, how he- converted an 
unbelieving Jew, how he was made abbot of Aulnai, how he 
published his ‘ Quzstiones Alnetanz,’ how he overturned the 
system of Descartes by his ‘Censura Philosophiz Cartesiang,’ 
and did honour to his native city by his treatise ‘On the 
Antiquities of Caen.’ 

Abont the year 1683, a curious quarrel took place between 
him and Boileau, in the origin of which we agree with Dr. 
Aikin that the divine had the better of the satirist. In his 
‘ Demonstratio,’ published in 1679, Huet had found occasion 
to attack a position of Longinus respecting the sublimity of 
the opening of the first Book of Moses. ‘God said, let 
there be light,’ &c. This passage, he affirmed, 


‘ bears no mark of sublimity: the thing, indeed, expressed in 
these words, is sublime ; but the narration is simple and devoid 
of all ornament.’ 


Boileau had published a translation of Longinus, and with 
all the partial fondness which a translator is apt to inibibe for 
his orignal, resented most ‘deeply the affront, and, in a sub- 
sequent edition, actually insinuated a charge of impiety against 
the Caviller. But if we smile at the extravagance of Boileau, 
the nettled contempt of Huet is not less laughable, when’ with 
affected mqderation and candour, he gives the following 
way of character of a man whose works will most probab 
live when his own name is forgotten. 


* This writer had composed satires which, indeed, abounded:in’ 
wit, and captivated the ear by their bappy versification, but were - 
highly abusive, replete with the venom of malignity, and were 
levelled against the name and reputation of many worthy and 
eminent persons. By these acts he had acquired great fame with 
the public, itself malignant, and delighting in detraction.’ 

In 1685, our author was advanced to the prelacy, being 
promoted (still through the friendly influence of Montausier) . 
to the See of Soissons, which he soon afterwards exchanged 
for that of Avranches. But the habits of his life were now 
so fixed and chained down to study, that the duties of bis 
officé became insupportable to him and, though he himself 
attributes his dissatisfaction to the bad water of the place, it 
is easy to discern that this is only a frivolous pretext under 
which he disguises to himself what he would have conceived 
the criminal preference of his inclinations to His duty. In 
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1699, he obtained the king’s permission to abdicate, and re- 
ceived in lieu of his bishoprick the abbacy of Fontenoy, in 
which state of comparative retirement he passed the remainder 
of his days. The affliction which he experienced from the 
successive loss of friends and relations, especially of two 
sisters, whom he tenderly loved; sensibly embittered the de- 
cline of life. His health was also considerably impaired by 
frequent attacks of disorders, the painful consequences of 
studious and sedentary habits ; and to divert his mind from 
sorrow and suffering appears to have been the principal mo- 
tive which induced him to begin (under these circumstances) 
the review of his past life which we have now been analysing ; 
this. real and laudable motive le ought to have honestly 
avowed, instead of prefacing it with the cant of confession to 
which it has no fair pretension whatever. 

A short appendix by the editor informs us, that his in- 
firmities both of mind and body rapidly increased from the 
period to which he has brought down these memoirs, so as 
thenceforth to incapacitate him from any connected compo- 
sition. He dragged on his existence, however, to the very 
advanced age of ninety-one, and ‘ quietly expired. on January 
26th, 1721, at his retreat among the Jesuits of Paris. 


* Little addition needs be made to the view he has himself 
afforded of his character. It was purely that of a man devoted 
to literature, his passion for which absorbed all other propensities. 
It did not, however, interfere with that social civility and dispo- 
sition to oblige, which was partly the instinct of his natura] . 
temper, partly the habit of a polished age and country. Yet 
he displayed no small degree of impatience under criticism ; and 
from some of his manuscript lettersy he seems to have given way 
to querulous dissatisfaction with his relations and fellow-towns- 
men, especially in his declining years. ‘Though he had his own 
peculiar controversies, he wisely abstained from interfering in 
those disputes between the different religious parties which so 
much agitated France at the close of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign ; and his attachment to the society of Jesuits was merely 
in their private and literary capacity. His profound and exten- 
sive erudition gave him a high rank among the learned, not only 
in his own country, but throughout Europe ; and his works were 
generally received with much respect and deference.’ 


Dr. Aikin has completed his publication by a full catalogue 
of these works, accompanied by a brief analysis of each, and 
some occasional remarks on their respective merits. 

We very much regret that our limits have enabled us fo. 
give no longer specimens of Dr. Aikin’s own portion of the 
work-to our readers ; but it is necessary for us to hasten to 
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the conclusion of our article. It may be right to mention 
for the information of those who are acquainted with thé w 

. if its original’ form, that the pieces of Latin poetry with 
which it is interspersed are omitted in the translation, the first 


line of each being only preserved in the places where they 


réspectively occur. 





— ————— 


Art. I1.-——Anecdotes of Literature, and scarce Books, by 
the Rev. William Beloe, &c. London, 1810, p. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. iV. 





TO the other stores of literature, which this bibliogra- 
pher has opened, and will open to us, ‘some new and im 
tant matter has presented itself.’ For it seems that, from an 
acquaintance with Sir Gore Ousely, at some -future period 
of this work, we are to expect an abstract of the most curious 
and important of his literary treasures. As these are sup- 
_ posed to exceed above 1200 volumes, we have a prospect of 

the anecdotes of literature (by the favour of Beloe & Co:) 
being extended to our great grand-children; when we alas! 
-are no more; and an uncut fourth volume, now under re- 
view and dog cheap at half-a-guinea, may sell at the then 
Leigh’s and Sothebys to the then Messrs. Hebers & Dents 
‘for many 4 pound. 

To the introduction, which illustrates a few oriental bijoux, 
Mr. Priestley has furnished a parallel passage in his cata- 
logue of books for this year ; wherein he enlarges from page 
16 to page 20, with learning and distinctness equal to our 
author’s ov ‘ Rozat al Suffa, or the Garden of Purity or 
Truth, and on ‘ Toset al Koollob, or Delight of Hearts, 
a very beautiful novel founded on the Real Adventures of 
Pudmavattee Kaunce of the Rana of Chetore.’ So doth 
Mr. Beloe enlurge on ‘ Beharistan the Garden of Spring, in 
the Nastalik character, and on ‘ Diwan i Shahi, transcribed 
by the famous penman Mir Ali in Bokhara.’ 

Double we the Cape of Good Hope, and return to Eu- 
rope, and accompanying Mr. B. to his snug arm chair in 
Dover Street, or White. Hall, let us perform a good knife 
and fork as helluones librorum at those two magnificent re- 
positories of legible or illegible rarities. Here wemay feast on 
Editiones Principes, Uniques on vellum, books without date or 
place, literary frauds, colophons, catchwords, and dainties, as 
the ballad has it, ‘ past expression.’ We are told too of the 
moderation of our conductor, who could have treated us with 


ay 
oo” 
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a volume about sundry articles, which he has lightly dis- 
patched in a few lines. ‘Thus ‘ with respect to the. names of 
Averroes, and Avicerina,’ he feels it ‘ difficult to draw the hne, 
there is so much danger of saying too much.’ p. 280, 

Thomas Aquinas naturally puts him in dread of ,prolixity, 
‘ therefore he is fearful.of detaining the reader farther,’ .p. 283. 
We thank him in p. 299, for being ‘ fearful of too far extend- 
ing the article’ concerning Marcus Antonius Majoragius ; 
and in p. 304, he also is ‘ fearful of extending the ariicle’ con- 
cerning Jacobus Zarabella. About Peronius; p. 307, he 
thinks ‘ it would be superfluous-to dilate ;’ in p. 317, he ‘is 
conscious to many readers his list may appear tedious.’ 

Now, after all these testimonies, we trust it will appear 
that the author of the Anecdotes of Literature has no inten- 
tion to trespass on his readers time unnecessarily ; and his love 
of haste, though ave acknowledge its virtue, is so constant 
that he seeanelly passes by some of the most characteristic 
traits of rare and scarce books, where a few more features 
were wauting to make the portrait complete. 

We will first instance (in p. 41) the description of the 
famous Vellum Livy, now in possession of Mr. Edwards of 
Pall- Mall, unique in this state, (though Mr. B. has not men- 
tioned that simple circumstance) and which has no date, but is 
usually ascribed to 1469, or 1470. 


« Mr. Edwards of Pall-Mall, has a magnificent copy of this 
edition upon vellum, the history of which is very curious. The 
French were in possession of a certain part of Italy, where this 
book was; they had information concerning it, and ordered it 
to be seized. It was however secreted by a friend of Mr. Ed- 
wards, who had obtained it for him. He was obliged however 
to conceal it for a considerable time, till he had the opportunity 
of taking it with him to Bologna. Here it remained for another 
interval, till the same person found means of conveying it to 
Venice. From Venice it was removed to Vienna, and there de- 
livered to the British minister. By the arms it probably belon}- 
ed to Pope Alexander VI. or his brother.’ p. 41. 


The travels of this singular volume are accurately detailed, 
but some other circumstances are connected with it, which 
surely Mr. Beloe knew, and which could not have failed to 
make its history more interesting. We will give a short 
sketch of what we deem an omission. 

The illuminations about this book are, generally not in a 
very chaste style. Where Mr. B. uses the phrase ‘ probably 
belonged to the pope,’ &c. there can be no doubt to any per- 
son who Jas examined the first page. In the margin there 
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are very frequent refererices, and remarks, in an inelegant and 
occasionally nearly obliterated hand, we have examined these- 
references, and find them of little or no value, and generally 
only supplying in a meagre form the want of contents. But 
the extreme earnestness of the French government to possess 
this volume, not only during its hide and seek in Italy, but at 

the present day, renders it a proud acquisition to its owner; 

who has already more than once, since it has been in his pos- 

session, refused an offer made by Buonaparte of one thousand 

pounds for it!! While we are on this article we cannot deny 

ourselves the pleasure of subscribing publicly to the feeling 

generally indulged on the liberality and taste of Mr. Edwards 

in the exhibition and the assortment of his literary trea- 

sures. 


P.62.—2. ‘ EARUNDEM PAULI OROSII HIsSTORTARUM, &c. &c, 
Libri VII. 
After an address to the reader, signifying that AEneas Vul- 


pes, and Laurentius of Brescia corrected the edition, are 
these lines. 


‘ Ut ipse titulus margine in primo docet 
Orosio nomen mihi est. 

Librariorum quicquid erroris fuit 
Exemit ©neas mihi. 

Neque imprimendum tradidit non alteri 
Leonarde : quam tibi soli ! oy 

Leonardi nomen hujus artis et decus : 
Tueeque laus Basilee 

Quod si situm orbis, sique nostra ad tempora 
Ab orbis ipsa origine 

_ Quisquam tumultus, bellaque et czdes velit 

Clades ripe me legat.’ 


How grossly wrong our speculator in bibliography is, a 
very few remarks will shew. No person can read the lines 
above, without wondering at the blunders in them, and charit- 
ably perhaps attributing them to the ignorance of the age in 
which they were written, rather than to Mr. Beloe’s mis-quo- 
tation. e have now the very book open before us; and - 
first we will give, what Mr. B. simply calls ‘an address to 
the reader,’ but which we think worthy of transcription. There 
is a courteous quaintness throughout, which the reader may 
wish to observe. 


* $€1AS VELIM HVMANISSIME LECTOR: ZNEAM VVLPEM VICEN- 
TINVM PRIOREM SANCTH CRVCIS ADIVTORE LAVRENTIO BRIXI- 
ENSI HISTORIAS PAVLI OROSII: QVE CONTINENTVR HOC CODICE 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 20, June, 1810. K 
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QVAM ACCVRATISSIME POTVIT! CASTIGAS8SE : CV{ NON IMPROBANDO 
SANE LABORI, SI QVID EX INGENIO TVO VEL MELIVS: VEL APTIYS 
ADDEN DVM PYTABIS: ID HONORE EFVS INTEGRO FACIAS OBSECRO: 
QVOD EST NON INGRATI ANIML OF FICIVM,’ 


There can, we think, from Panza and from Mr. B’s own. 
account, and from a coincidence in every other respect, not be 
the least doubt but that the copy before us, is precisely the 
same impression which our compiler mentions; but ‘ the lines’ 
are not after the addiess to the reader, but at the sequel of 
the volume ; ard are thus set forth: we beg an examination 
of them, and comparison with the preceding. 


‘ Bartholomeus paiellus eques Vicentinus in P. Orosium. 
(the first 5 lines correspond.) 


* Hermanne, quam soli tibi 

Hermanne, nomen hujus artis et decus, 
Tuxque laus Colonie 

Quod si situm orbis: sique nostra ad tempora 
Ab orbis ipsa origine 

Quisquam tumultus bellag & cades velit 
Cladesa nosse: me legat.’ 


Where were Mr. B’s ears, when he read his Iambic ‘ tibi 
soli,’ and his ears and thé rest of his head, whén he wrote 
‘clades ripe? ‘To this article we have merely to add, that 
there are forty lines in a page. 

It would be endless to urge all the omissions which occur 
throughout this volume, many of then) to the full as glaring 
as the last. We fear that Mr. B. has sometimes applied to 
other sources for information than his own patient investiga- 
tion. Far, however, be it from us to be out of humour with 
go miscellaneous a bibliographer. 

Page 71, (which we will extract at length, a promise at 
which our readers need not be frightened) is rather in the 
catalogue style. 


‘11, EADEM SALLUSTII OPERA. 
‘ Mediolani: per Philippum Lavaniam, 1476. Small folio. 
‘ A copy of this edition is at Blenheim.’ 


‘12. EADEM SALLUSTII OPERA. 
* Mediolani, per Jacobum Marlianum et Dominicuin de Ves~ 
polate, 1477. Small folio. 


‘ A very rare book.’ 


‘13. EADEM SALLUSTII OPERA. 
*Florentia, apud Sanctum Jacobum de Ripoli. -Fol. 


‘ There was a copy of this book in the la Valliere collection,’ 
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¢ 14, EADEM SALLUSTII OPERA. ; 
* Venetiis per Philippum (Condam) Petri 1478. Small folio.” 
‘15. EADEM SALLUSTII OPERA. 
‘ Mediolani per Anton. Zarotum, 1479. Folio.’ 
‘16. EADEM SALLUSTIT OPERA. 
‘ Parisiis'per Petrum Casar, et Johannem Stoll, 
M. CCCCLXXIX.’ 


Although Panzer supplied the above, yet we think some* 
what might have been added to his meagre enumeration ; 
and, perhaps, it might have been fair to have noted the loan 
marginally. 

The above quotation also exemplifies Mr. Beloe’s asser- 
tion in his first page, that he shall 


* give an account of such classical productions of the fifteenth 
century, as really deserve the attention of the scholar, and col- 
lector, rejecting those which have no other recommendation than 
their date.’ 


Vide supra six editions of Sallust dispatched in almost as 
few lines. 

P. 86. ‘ the edition of 1497, by Pinci’ (i. e. Pincius, 
vide Panzer speaking of the family) ‘mentioned by Mr. Dib- 
din, was perhaps transcribed from this.’ | 

This is extremely unsatisfactory. Let us hear Dibdin him- 
self, p. $83, Ist. ed.. Intr. to the Gr. & Lat. Classicks, 

Of ‘the remaining editions of ‘Tacitus in the fifteenth 
century, Oberlin mentions‘a Venetian one of 1497, of FRAN- 
crs’ PUTEOLANUs ‘curata per Philip Pinci.’ In his pre- 
face to Antiquarius, Puteolanus complains bitterly of the 
faults and absurdities of the Venetian printers, in publishing 
‘ this divine work,’ aud he assures his patron that he has stu- 
died his author ‘ multis vigiliis, intentissimoque studio.’ ‘The 
paper and type of this work are rather elegant, and some 
copies have been found even more beautiful than Spira’s 
edition. —Again, this Venetian edition of 1497, is called by 
the Bipont editors ‘ Editio rarissima, elegans, et nitida.’ 

With pride then we speak it, that tle book not noted’ by 
Panzer, or attained to by the noble and reverend collectors 
before méntioned, lies in the humble study of us Reviewers ; 
and we shall endeavour to give a short description of it, as it 
is evident that Mr. Dibdin never saw it. 

In the first place, Mr. Beloe is wholly wrong in supposing 
theedition before us to have been transcribed from any printed 
prototype ; which fault, we should have thought, the ‘passage 
which he quotes in Mr. Dibdin, might have superseded. At 
all events, the preface of . Franciscus Puteolayus Jacobo 

‘2 
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Antiquario ducali Secretario,’ plainly shews the cheapness in 
which he held ad/ prior editions—where (by a strange la 

of grammar) he talks of the Veteri Impressores. Mr. Dib- 
din is not strictly accurate in his description of the Colophon, 
of which indeed there are two—one at the end of the ‘ Dia- 
logus de causis corrupte Eloquentiz,’ the other at the close 
of the book, after the life of Agricola. As this volume is 
(as the Bipont editors truly say) of most rare occurrence, we 
shall not hesitate to transcribe both colophons. 


* Cornelii Taciti historie Auguste : nec no de situ moribus & 
populis Germanie libellus: ac de oratoribus dialogus feeliciter 
expliciit. Venetijs fideliter Impressi, ac diligenter emendati p. 
Phillippii Pinci sumptibus nobilis viri dni. Benedicti fontana. 
Anno dni. MCCCCXCVII. de xxij Marcii. Imperante sapiétissimo 
dno. Augusto Barbadico prudentissimi ac Invictissimi Senatus 
Venetiarum duce serenissimo.’ 

‘ Venetijs p. Philippum Pinci: sumptibus dni. Benedicti font- 
ana, Anno dni, MCCCCXCVII. die xxij Martii.’ 


But the most surprising blunder made by both our learned 
bibliographers, is, the mention of this edition, negatively, at 
least, as comprising the works of Tacitus. ‘The annals de 
not belong toit. It is entitled - . 


*Cornelii.” ‘ Taciti.” ‘ Historie.’ ‘ Auguste, 


Such is the simple title of the book, and in the curious pre- 
face of Puteolanus, consisting of one page and a half folio, 
the major part of which is gross flattery to the duke’s secre- 
tary, is the following passage : 


* Munusculum affero: Cor. Taciti Equitis ré. historicor, omnia 
gravissimi, disertissimiq. quicquid incuriose vetustati superfuit. 
i. fragmenta ex actionibus diurnalibus Auguste histories: De 
moribus et situ Germanie : de genere eloquétie no. corrupte: cui 


operi a quibusdam titulus de claris oratoribus inscribitur: Vi- 
tam Julii Agricole Soceri.’ 


To be brief—This edition is very well executed in a typo- 
graphical point of view: the letters are round and distinct : 
the ink good, catch words and marks of pages there are none. 
But altogether we suppose there may be of the latter about 
180. The device of the printer at the end is rude and 
curious. 

Under the title of ‘ Latin Translations of the Greek His- 
torians,’ we meet with the following article : : 


‘DICTYS CRETENSIS et DARES PHRYGIUS.’ 
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It has been long assumed, as a fact, that the clumsy per- 
sonification of Dictys belongs to some monk or sophist of the 
fifteenth century. Elian tells us, indeed, that Dares wrote 
a history in Greek, but the Latin Dares is universally al- 
lowed to be spurious. This then is a strange. deficiency in 
information. 

In order to shew Mr. Beloe in a more. favourable light as 
a bibliographer, we will quote a curious passage appended to 
a description of the rare edition of Herodotus, printed 
Roma in domo Petri de Mazimis, 1475. (p. 108.) 


‘ Sweynheym, the partner of Pannartz, was, it seems, now 
dead, and this latter carried on the printing business alone. 

* It is by no means an incurious circumstance, that the palace 
ofthe family of Maximis, (qu.? Maximi) now exists at Rome 
in the same situation, and employed for the same purposes, as 
when Sweynheym and Pannartz were suffered to print in it. What 
is allotted to the business of printing does not, make a part of 
the regular building, but it has probably been used ever since as 
@ printing house. 

* Mr. Edwards informs me, that he found a printer established 
in it, who assured him that he could unequivocally;ascertain five 
different masters of printing, who had exercised their pro- 
fession in it before bis time. , 

‘ The front of the building is painted in chiaro obscuro, with 
subjects ef history, and friezes in the style of Julio Romano, 
which would, with little pains, be made distinctly visible. 

_ ©The arms of the family of Maximis are on the outside over 
the door. fii 

‘I have elsewhere observed, that Sweynheym and Pannartz 
first printed at the monastery of Pubiaco. They were Germans, 
and the monks of this monastery principally consisted of persons 
of that nation” = 3 


The fathers of the church succeed Dictys and his fellow- 
Grecians: but, as we premised, we cannot pretend to enter 
into regular detail. We are presented with many facts which 
we. presume would be highly interesting to a schoolboy, who 
from his weekly allowance of one shilling, spares the moiety 
to purchase an hebdomadal number of ‘ Cooke’s Poets,’ or. 
the ‘ best miniature edition of Gibbon.’ Such, for instance, 
as that ‘ books still exist, which from their ‘rude and imperfect 
appearance, appear to have been formed from wooden types,” 
and ‘ ag of blocks themselves have been preserved,’ 
probably, Mr. Beloe anticipated this review of his works, 
and that ‘the art of founding metallic letters in matrices, or 
moulds, was excogitated by.Guttemburg and Fust ;’ and much 
other such fusty stuff, which if it hath not the charm of novelty, 
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algates it hath the oddity of queer language ; of an euphuysm 
beyond our comprehension. - 

If there were a particular portion of this book which we 
should prefer to any. other, it would be that which treats of 
the Commentators on Aristotle. Not that we by any means 
conceive this part of the work to be more free from errors 
than the rest; on the contrary, we deem it more objectionable 
in blunder; but because it brings before us a subject of 
research somewhat novel, aiid somewhat beyond the mere 
bibliographical cant of bedaubing lord Spencer’s and the bishop 
of Ely’s shelves with constant eulogy. 


‘IT am now,’ says Mr. Beloe, ‘about to undertake a new and 
arduous task, which I am tbe rather induced to do, because, as 
far as my knowledge extends, it exlibits a novel feature in English 
literature. 

‘ [shall give a concise account of the commentators on Aristotle, 
in Greek, Arabic, and Latin, in chronological order. It must 
be brief, for they are so numerous, than an extended life would 
hardly suffice for a careful examination of their contents, Their 

reat number may easily be accounted for: Aristotle was the first 
who. collected and animadverted upon the philosophical opinions 
of those who preceded him. He forms an era in the history of 
human wisdom, and for many succeeding centuries, the most 
accomplished of mankind exercised their talents in investigating 
the dogmas of the Peripatetic school. : 

‘ The Stagirite, their mighty master, was often abrupt, con- 
cise, and inconelusive in what he delivered. It was, therefore, 
the more essentia! to examine, explain, and illustrate the maxims 
of him, who after all was constantly referred to by the sages, 
who succeeded bim in Greece, and afterwards in Egypt. 

£ To enter at all into the question of their relative merits would 
be an endless, and perhaps uninteresting employment. Their 
objects were infinitely multiplied and various. ‘Some confined 
themsel:es to animadversions on the simple text: others expa- 
tiated on the Aristotelian doctrines, some again endeavoured to 
reconcile the seeming contradictions between the schools of the 
Stagirite and of Plato; others gave public lectures on hig works 
at large. The Commentaries of Alexander Aphrodisius, of 
Porpbyry, Ammonius Hermeas, Simplicius, and Syrianus, may 
be considered as preiection to an undertaking of the kind Jas¢ 
mentioned. ; 

‘ Yet there can be no doubt, but that he who has leisure ond 
ability to examine the more popular of these commentators, wil 
find his attention sufficiently rewarded. He will perceive every 
species of argument employed, all the learning of the times, the 

Treatest acuteness, and the most curious illustration of the most 
Wpportant subjects of Jiterature.’ 


As it has been our aim throughout this critique to treat 
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Mr. Beloe with the most lenient urbanity, we will not dismiss 
this portion of his work, without thanking him for the patient 
industry which he has evmced in these few pages. A fund 
of knowledge ‘and intellectual pleasure is, we may say, con- 
cealed in the quartos of the Aristotelian school among a quan- 
tity of trash, no doubt: ‘but it is well worth the sifting. - In 
some of these commentators we admire a purity of Greek, 
formed upon, and even contemporary with some of the best 
models: in othérs an acuteness of thought, quickness of ar- 
gument, and readiness at handling the syllogism, which would 
have been hailed by their great master as first-rate qualities ; 
and, which are by no means despicable to us, advanced as we 
are in the sctence of metaphysical induction. 

At the close of this account of Aristotelian writers, we are 
favoured with a list of those noblemen and gentlemen who 
possess them in the best condition, and the greatest quantity : 
we will attempt to class them emphatically, giving seriously 
Mr. Beloe’s recommendations of each, but somewhat abridg- 
ing his language. 

Lord Malmesbury may be said ‘to inherit the most nu- 
merous and curious collection.’ , 

The advocate’s library list is ‘ i//-arranged.’ 

© The king’s library stores are considerable.’ 

Lord Spencer’s ‘ cannot be suppossed to be without his 
share” ~ 

Of the bishop of Ely ‘ the same may be said, 

Mr. Windham has ‘a valuable proportion ;’ but is dis- 
missed with the same conciseness, with which the irascible 
reporters dismissed lately his oratory. 
om Grenville, lucky dog, has ‘ aZ/ the commentators save 
one.’ ; ; 

Mr. Beloe had not probably seen the catalogue of the 
magnificent and useful library, once belonging to a most 
respectable and learned clergyman, which has since: become 
the property of Mr. Jefferies of Pall Mall, (and which, to © 
the ‘discredit of literature, has been sold piece-meal) or he 
would have found Dr. Dampier’s old school-fellow, at least 
as rich as his lordship in the ordure with which the Stagi- - 
rite is interred, and m the ornaments with which he is capa- 
risoned. 

We will conclude with a few suggestions on the ‘ miscel- 
laneous remarks relating to early ty . 

The first remark is upon an article, which perhaps we have 
wasted in this discussion, 1nx. We could enter con 
into its various itigréedients, but as it ig generally sup . 
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that we reviewers are partial to gall, we shall not pretend to 
recommend our own composition. 

ABBREVIATIONS follow 1NK.—They form an article 
which we sincerely conjure Mr. Beloe to study : although his 
introduction leaves us few hopes of his attention to our ad- 
vice. Wedo not mean abbreviation of the titles and colo- 
phons of volumes, which we have before blamed, but of the 
volumes themselves which contain such titles. INITIAL 
LETTERS, SIGNATURES, and CATCH-WORDs bring up the 
rear. 

We are still called on to visit Sir Gore Ousely with Mr. 
Beloe. 

Sir Gore Ousely therefore we visit, and we congratulate 
him on his inks, which are mentioned by his friend in a high 
strain of eulogy; who doubted, till convinced of the absur- 
dity of his doubt, whether the paper was not made of silk, 
but he found it, by experiment, we suppose, simple cotton, 
or, as he expresses himself, ‘ charta bombycina, or, of cotton 
fabric.’ 

Before we close this volume, we must deprecate most 
solemnly any farther courtship between Mr. Beloe and Sir 
Gore’s manuscripts. We are willing to believe that they are 
worth, as he says, twenty-five thousand pounds; but we re- 
member, at the same time, that the purchasers of his books, 
looked for classical and pageghind instruction, and that, 
helpless at the close of his fourth volume, they will feel a most 
unwilling necessity in accompanying him to Persia and Hin- 
doostan. 





——-- ene 
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Art. II1l—A View of the Ancient and present State of 
the Zetland Islands ; including their Civil, Political, and 
Natural History ; Antiquities ; and an Account of their 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Commerce, and the State of So- 
ciety and Manners. By Arthur Edmonston, M. D. 
London, Longman, 1809, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE author of this work remarks in his preface, that 


‘ the Zetland islands, although they have long constituted an in- 
tegral part of Great Britain, and their utility to it, especially in 
a maritime point of view, be obvious and acknowledged, yet their 
productions, resources, and internal economy are less generally 
known than those of the most distant colony of the empire.’ 


In his first chapter, the author describes the ‘ situation, 
general appearance, and climate of the Zetland’ (or Shetland) 
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‘islands.’ The Shetland isles exhibit Nature in all her wild and 

dreary forms, and the general appearance of rugged sterility 

offers no attractions for the residence of man. Some spots- 
of cultivation are, however, interspersed in this desolate re- 

ion. 

. The face of the country is diversified by numerous hills, 

The highest is called Rona’s Hill, in the parish of North- 

maren, in the Mainland. This mountain is said in the 

statistical account to ‘ be 3944 feet above the level of the 

sea ;’ but the author thinks that it does not exceed two thou- 

sand feet. The climate of these remote isles is said to be 

very humid and variable. There is hardly any appearance of 

spring till April; the summer is seldom extended beyond 

y 2900p and the reign of winter commences about the mid- 
dle of October. In the three months which follow October, 

the country seems to be the centre of contending winds, 

which are perpetually striving for the mastery over land and 

sea. Snow seldom lies long upon the ground at a time. 

‘ The medium temperature of the winter months may be taken 

at 38°, and that of summer at 65°.’ On the shortest day, 

‘ the sun rises seventeen minutes and a half past nine o'clock, 

and sets forty-two minutes and a half past two o’clock.’ But 

when the atmosphere is clear, ‘ there is a considerable degree 

of light both before his rising and after his setting.’ The 
darkness of the winters is amply compensated by the light of 
the summer months. : 


‘ The nights begin to be very short early in May; and from 
the middle of that month to the end of July, darkness is abso- 
lutely unknown. The sun scarcely quits the horizon, and his 
short absence is supplied by a bright twilight. Nothing can sur- 
pass the calm serenity of a fine summer night in the Zetland 
isles. The atmosphere is clear and unclouded, and the eye has 
an uncontrolled and extensive range. The hills and the head-’ 
lands look then more majestic, and they have a solemnity super- 
added to their grandeur. The water in the bays appears dark, 
and as smooth as glass; no living object interrupts the tran- 
quillity of the scene, but a solitary gull skimming the surface of 
the sea ; and there is nothing to be heard but the distant mur- 
muring of the waves among the rocks.’ 


Chapters II. III. and IV. contain the ‘ general history of 
the Zetland islands ;’ the ‘ remains of antiquity, language, and 
literature of the Zetland islands ;’ and ‘the differeut tenures 
by which lands are rented of the proprietors.’ We are so 
to learn; from p. 112, vol. [. that the inhabitants of Zetland 
(to use the orthography of our author) are, without any ex- 
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ception, excluded from all right of suffrage in the choice of 
a member of parliament. Orkney and Zetland form one 
county, and Zetland pays one part in three of the land-tax, 
but the right of suffrage has not yet been conceded to the 
Zetlanders. , 


In 1742, ‘ the crown rights over Orkney and Zetland were 
disposed, by an irredeemable grant to the earls of Morton, who 
had, on a former occasion, possessed a temporary influence over 
them, and they were retained in the Morton family unti! 1766, 
when they were sold to Sir Laurence Dundas, whose successor, 
the present lord Dundas, of Aske, now enjoys them. The most 
general payment to his lordship is denominated scatt, derived 
from scatthold, and was the ancient Danish land-tax. It is paid 
in cash, butter, and oil, and is levied on every merk,* or rental 
Jand, without exception; but the outset+ are exempted from 
this payment. Nothing can be more unequal or partial! in its 
operation than this tax. It bears little or no relation to the 
present situation or value of the lxnds; and has been imposed 
originally without any prospective view to the future state of the 
country.” ‘ 

‘ There is a payment to lord Dundas called wadlle-rent, or 
nattle, also of Norwegian origin. ‘There are various traditions 
respecting it, the most probable of which is the following : 
During the predominance -of the Roman Catholic religion, the 
bishop of Orkney and Zetland sent over a matron to Zetland, 
whom he recommended to the people as a person of such un- 
common sanctity, that, if she were hospitably entertained in any 
parish, even for a single night, and afterwards received a 3mall 
annual contribution for her support, the inhabitants of it would 
for ever be blessed with wens seed The superstitious people 
listened to the admonition of their spiritual guide ; the lady tra- 
velled through the country, and received her gratuity. The earls 
finding that it had been considered a regular payment, introduced 
it into their rentals, and it is paid at the present time. It amounts, 
on an average, to one penny per merk.’ 

‘ The rents are paid in cash and various articles of country 
produce, such as fish, butter, oil, &c. and the amount of the rent 
varies according as the tenant has the exclusive disposal of his 
labour, or agrees to fish to his landholder, In the former case, 
the probable profits on the sale of fish, and the other articles of 
produce are estimated, and the Jands are let at their full value, 

n the latter case, or where the tenant fishes to the landholder, 
he comes under an agreement to deliver to him his fish, butter, and 
oil, at a certain price, and then the lands are let at a considerably 





_* A meré should contain sixteen hundred square fathoms, but the dimen- 
sions are very vatiable ; and scarcely two merés ate of the same size. 
+ Uninclosed land. 
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reduced rate. This system, where there is a reciprocity of profit 
between the landholder and the tenant, is by far the most ge- 
neral, and the practice is immemorial in Zetland.’ 


Chapter V. gives a minute and accurate accouut of the 
state of agriculture in Zetland. ‘The soil which is most pre- 
valent, is said to be moss, which, in many places, is more 
than iwenty-feet deep. There is a good deal of rich black 
mould in some districts, and clay is found in others. The 
spade !s much employed in rugged and hilly ground; and in 
some farins it is said to supersede the culture of the plough. 
The spade in use is light, long im the handle and narrow in 
the blade. With this instrument ‘ three or four people work 
together, and turn up a great deal of ground in the course of 
the day.’ 

As peat is the only species of fuel used in the country, 
with the exception of some coal imported by the gentry, 
the cutting’ of peat is an important operation. ‘ Peats,’ says 
the author, ‘when well dried, give out a great deal of heat, 
and burn with a bright flame.’ 

The farmers are said not to cut their grass till about the 
middle of August, though it may have been fit long before ; 
nor do they stack their hay, till it has ¢ first taken heat,’ in the 
field. Thus, the nutritious principle is destroyed, and it is 
often rendered total’y unfit for use. The same indolence is 
said to be shown in cutting down the corn, as in stacking the 
hay. 


« When a field of corn is ripe, and the weather fine, instead of 
availing themselves of that fortunate coincidence to cut it down, 
the farmers content themselves with cutting now and then a 
small portion of it, and spend the rest of the day in unprofitable: 
fishing. Heavy falls of rain and gales of wind come suddenly 
on; and often destroy the remainder; and no previous expe- 
rience can overcome rooted prejudice, or demonstrate the neces- 
sity of more watchful conduct.’ 


Zetland is without windmills ; and the watermills are with- 
out wheels. 


‘ Around piece of wood, about four feet in length, and fitted 
with twelye small boards, with a trong iron spin to its 
upper end, supplies the place of a wheel in these mills. The 
iron spindle, passing through the under millstone, is fixed in 
the upper.’ 

* When the frost is so intense as to prevent the water from 
running from the lake, or reservoir, and consequently when the 
public mill cannot be wrought, the people substitute a small 
Aandrill, with which almost every family is provided.’ 
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The gardens in Zetland are said to produce in abundance 
every variety of culinary vegetable of delicious taste and fla- 
vour. Different kinds of berries seem to constitute the prin- 
cipal species of fruit. ‘Though Zetland is destitute of trees, 
yet the tradition that the country was formerly well-wooded, 
is supported by the fact that | 


‘ trunks of trees are still to be seen in different places imbedded 
- inthe moss. At the head of a lake, which has an under com- 
munication with the sea, near a place called Scatsta, in the parish 
of Delting, are the remains both of roots and trunks of trees, 
and the wasting and falling down of the moss, annually exhibits 
the traces of more.’ 


Chapter VI. gives an interesting account of the fisheries of 
Zetland: The fisheries seem to constitute the principal source 
of the wealth and the subsistence of the Zetlanders. ‘The. 
ling, tusk, and cod, commonly called the white fishing, is the 
one which has chiefly engaged the attention of the Zetlanders.’ 
The ling are very numerous on the coast at all seasons of the 
year; but, like other fish, they seem to have their local 
aitachments, which are subject to abrupt and unexpected 
variations. 


‘The ling approach the shore ‘during winter, and gradually 
quit it as spring and summer advance; so that towards the end 
of July, they are met with in the greatest number about forty 
miles from the land.’ ‘The regular fishing season commences 
about the 20th of May, and it terminates on the 12th of 


August.’ . 


The boats, which are employed in this service, are light; 
they vary in size ‘ from fifteen to-eighteen feet of keel.’ They 
are provided with a lug-sail, and from three to six or seven 
men. Some of the boats carry one hundred and twenty lines. 
‘ Each line, or bought as it is called, is about fifty fathoms, 
so that a boat in this. case carries six thousand fathoms of 
line, which extend néarly seven miles.’ The hooks are fixed 
to the lines at intervals of about five fathoms between each. 
The assemblage of people at the fishing stations forms a busy 
and interesting scene. The crew of each boat has a small 
hut, in which they reside when on shore. They bring no 
other provisions with them than meal; fish they procure for 


themselves. 


‘ Under the most favourable circumstances of the weather and 
tide, the boats remain at sea from eighteen to thirty hours ; and 
if a gale of wind comes on off the land, they are sometimes out 
two or three days. Formerly it was the practice to endeavour ‘ 


~ 
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to pull to the shore, but frequently, after having exhausted their 
strength in the attempt, they fell victims to the force of the 
wind, and: were soon overwhelmed by the sea. “More lately it 
has been the custom to try and gain the land by tacking, and . 
fewer boats have been lost since the adoption of this practice. 
It is truly painful to witness the anxiety and distress which the 
wives of these poor men suffer on the approach of a storm, 
Regardless of fatigue, they leave their homes, and fly to the 
spot where they expect their husbands to land, or ascend the 
summit of a rock and look for them on the bosom of the deep. 
Should they get a glimpse of a sail, they watch with tremblin 
solicitude its alternate rise and disappearance on the waves, an 
although often tranquillized by the safe arrival of the objects of 
their search, yet it is sometimes their lot “ to hail the bark that 
never can return,’ 


The quantity of ling, tusk, and cod, cured for exportation 
from Zetland during the summer, is said to be about one 
thousand and ten tons. The number of boats employed in 
the fishery is calculated to be 459, and the number of men 
2754. The author suggests some good practical hints for the 
improvement of the fishery. A bill, which was passed in 
June 1808, for the encouragement and regulation of the 
British white herring fishery, will probably stimulate the pro- 
secution of the deep-sea herring fishery ; but the author 
thinks that some modifications are requisite to render the act 
more extensively beneficial, particularly in that clause, which 
excludes all vessels from the bounty which are under sixty 
tons. He thinks that the landholders in Zetland, and conse- 
quently the great bulk of fishermen in that country will thus 
be prevented from engaging in the enterprise. ‘ One of the 
most ancient and beneficial fisheries in Zetland, is that of the 
coal-fish,’ (which are successively called st//ocks, wee Ge and 
sethe) ‘ from the age of a few months to that of eight years 
and upwards.’ They are caught with a fly about the middle 
of August. They are said to be a nytritious food, and their. 
livers yield a considerable quantity of very fine oil. Upwards 
of two thousand barrels of oil have been procured from this 
source in the space of seven months ; but, within the last 
five years, the annual supply has not been more than three 
hundred barrels. Lobsters are numerous on the coast, but 
they are said to be ‘rarely sought after by the inhabitants, 
even as articles of food.’ 

Chapter VII. details the connection which subsists between 
the Zetland landholders and their tenants. The want of 
leases appears to be a great impediment to the agriculture of 
Zetland, but yet such is the force of ancient habit, that the 
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tenants on these isles seem to entertain as much repugnaiice 
to leases as their landlords. Leases would certainly be for 
the advantage of both parties. 

Chapter VILL. describes the manufactures and trade of the 
Zetland islands. . 


* Stockings have been made in Zetland, which have sold as high 
as 30s. and as low as 5d. per pair; and itis by no means uncommon 
to obtain the wool of which both kinds are manufactured, from the 
same animal.’ ‘ As the stockings are all made on wires, the 
manufacture of them is very slow; so that after deducting the 
expense of the wool, the reversion to the individual engaged in 
it, is comparatively trifling.’ 


A part of the rent of the Zetland farms was formerly paid 
in a species of coarse cloth, called wadmill. . But though that 
mode of payment has been long discontinued, the number of 
the weavers in the country is still great. ‘They weave blankets, 
and a kind of ordinary cloth. ‘The following is the account 
which the author gives of the manufacture of kelp in Zet- 


land : 


* Before 1808, the yellow tang (fueus nodusus,) and the black 
tang (fucus vesiculosus,) were the only species of fuct used in 
the manufacture of kelp, and the following is the mode in which 
it is conducted. The proprietor or tacksman of the shores, 
employs a person acquainted with the making of kelp, to burn 
the tang on them into kelp, for which he pays him from 2/. to 
2]. 10s. per ton. The latter manages it by means of women‘and 
boys, whom he hires at a low rate by the month, or by the 
tide. The tang is cut by hooks similar to those employed in 
harvest in the reaping of corn, and it is spread on the grass, 
where it remains until it be sufficiently dried. A pit is then 
dug in'the ground, about five feet long, two and a balf deep, 
and three broad, which is denominated a kelp kiln. A small 
portion of ware is first kindled, and successive portions are added, 
till the kiln be nea:ly filled with a glutinous semifiuid matter, 
of a dark blueish-grey colour, which is the kelp. When brought 
to this state, it is raked backwards and forwards, until the whole 
mass becomes of av equal consistence. It is then allowed to cool, 
and harden, and inthis indurated state it is sent to market,’ 


A mannfactory for plaiting straw was established in Zetland 
in 1802; and it is not a little remarkable, that the straw pre- 
pared’ for this purpose was brought to Zetland: from Dun- 
stable. ‘There are at present three straw manufactories in the 
country, im whi¢h from one hundred and eighty to two hun- 
dred girls are employed. 
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In Chapter LX. we are favoured with a description of 


Lerwick, the capital of the Zetland islands; its society and | 


manners. The town of Lerwick contains at present, about 
‘three hundred houses, some of which are said to be hand- 
some. 


‘The principal street, or rather row, which extends from one 
end of the town to the other, is in many places well paved with 
large flag; it is, however, of very unequal dimensions, and in 
some parts does not exceed six feet in breadth.’ 


There are no regular inns, but the want appears to be well 
supplied by the hospitality of the inhabitants. Provisions, 
though in some respects about one hundred per cent. dearer 
than they were fifteen years ago, are still very cheap com- 
pared with the price in other parts of the kingdom. 


‘ The beef, which is small, but uncommonly delicate, has sel< 
dom exceeded five pence per pound. It is frequently as low as 


twopence ; but the average price throughout the year may be 


taken at three pence halfpenny per pound. 
' The native mutton is never sold by the pound, but in its 
season, a good sheep may be bought “for six or eight shillings. 
The breed, however, has been improved in some places,.by the 
introduction of a larger kind from Scotland; and a sheep of 
this latter —o has, on some occasions, sold as high as a 

uinea. The veal is very bad, being almost always killed when but 
afew days old. A whole calf may be bought for half-a-crown, 
the skin of which alone sells fora shilling. Fresh: beef and mut- 
ton are confined chiefly to autumn and the early part of wintery. 
in consequence of the want of a sufficient quantity of fodder; 
but fresh meat is beginning to be more generally attainable at 
all seasons, : : 

‘ The poultry is very good, and when not affected in price, by 
the presence of shipping, is by no means dear. A goose, at 
Christmas, may be bought for 1s. 4d., a duck for 8d. or 1Od., 
and a hen for 6d. Ducks are rather scarce; they are expensive 
to rear, and are not generally liked. 

‘ There is a considerable variety of useful wild fowl in the 
country, such as snipe, duck, curlew, plovers, and the comuton 


blue pigeon ; but it has never been the practice to shoot them’ 


for sale. There are ne patridges nor moorfowl. ‘There appears 
to be sufficient cover for the latter on the hills between Walis:and 
Sanduess ; and if they were judiciously introduced, and left un- 
molested for some time, they might thrive. There are no hares, 
but abundance of excellent rabbits in different places, and no 
restrictions have ever yet operated in repressing the ar- 

dour of a Zetland sportsman. 
‘ Fish, at particular seasons, is very abundant, and some kind 
or other may always be had near Lerwick, when the state of the 
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weather is such as to permit boats to go off in search of them. 
A good cod may be bought for 3d. or 4d. and haddocks at the 
rate of six for a penny. Mackerel begin to be caught about 
the middle of August, and continue on the coast for a month. 
They are large and well-flavoured. The other kinds of fish in 
common use, are ling, tusk, whitings, flounders, and the young. 
coal-fish, called sillock. Towards the end of autumn, the latter 
are very delicious, and are much prized in the country. There 
are no real turbot in Zetland, but plenty of halibut, which the 
fishermen deem the greatest delicacy. Soles are very scarce, 
and are seldom ever seen, except when driven on shore during 
bad weather. A few salmon have been caught, but they are 
seldom sought after. There is a vast number of trout, both in 
the sea and in the lakes, some of which nearly equal the salmon 
in size, and exceed him in flavour. Besides these, there is a 
variety of shell-fish, such as the crab, lobster, muscle, cockle, 
oyster, razor-fish, &c. The oysters are of a moderate size, very 
rich and. fat, and are much esteemed by strangers, They are 
brought chiefly from the islands of Burra, and, after a carriage 
of six miles, seldom exceed 8d. or 10d. the hundred. 

« Of vegetables there is abundance in Lerwick, though no great 
variety in general use. Indeed, except by a few, horticulture is 
neither understood nor attended to.’ 


A pleasing account of the manners and character of the 
Zetland peasantry is given in Chapter X. Their dwellings 
do not yet indicate any’ of the conveniences of civilized life, 
which are more often seen in the cottages of the English 
peasants. The fire-place is made in the middle of the floor ; 
and a hole in the roof is the only outlet for the smoke. But 
the practice of building regular chimnies is more general than 
ormerly. 


‘In the dress of the Zetland peasants there is little which can 
be considered as peculiar. When at home, and engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations, both men and women wear the manufacture 
of their country ; the former using the wadmill or claith, and the 
latter different kinds of coarse stuffs ; and, instead of linen, they 
employ a species of flannel made from the wool of the sheep, 
The men make a kind of shoes or sandels of the untanned skins 
of cattle or seals, which are called riviins; they are light, and 
warm, and wear along time. They also use tanned sheep-skin 
as a fishing dress. When at church, or at a festival, they are ag 
decently clothed as any peasantry in Britain. 

* The food of the lower classes of people in Zetland, consists 
chiefly of bread, milk, and fish, Some of them have small quan- 
tities of mutton and pork, but few can afford beef. They sel- 
dom salt their meat, but either smoke it in the house, or dry it 
in the air. When preserved in this latter manner, it is known 
by the name of vivda, Most houses are provided with small 
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huts, placed on airy situations, and penetrated with several 
chinks, for the purpose of drying their fish in. Such a hut is 
called skio. Besides drying their fish in this manner, it is fre- 
quently placed under circumstances which favour the bringing 
on a certain degree of putrefaction, in which state it is esteemed 
as a delicacy by all classes of people. ‘This may appear tobe @ 
somewhat singular taste, but it is not a more extraordinary one 
than that which prefers some species of game in a putrid 


state. 
‘ Their chief drink, in the summer time is bland, a liquor which 


has long been celebrated. It is the serum of milk after it has 
been churned, and is an agreeable beverage in every state. I 
have seen it after it had been preserved for a twelvemonth, and 
it was then perfectly transparent, and as strongly acid as lemon 
juice, which it very much resembled in taste.’ 


Individuals of both sexes are said often to attain a great 
age; and the men seem scarcely to undergo any perceptible 
change between the age of thirty-five and fifty. Men mid- 
wives were unkaown till lately among the hardy natives of 
these remote isles. ‘The females of Zetland have not yet 
- adopted the fashionable crop. Great attention is paid to the 
growth of the hair; and it is admired in proportion to its 
length. 

‘The men are said, in general, to be torpid and sluggish ; 
but the women are more characterised by the habit of in- 
dustry. We are told that ‘it is difficult to get the men to 
labour in winter time, even when the wages are high.’ The 
author ascribes this disposition to the ‘ operation of feudalism 
in Zetland ;’ but it seems rather one of the remaining traces 
of savage life. 


* Music is very generally cultivated, as an amusement, by the 
Zetlanders of all ranks, and some of them have, at different 
times, attained no inconsiderable degree of excellence in several 
of its departments. Many of both sexes have voices capable 
of great modulation, but they are seldom improved; and awiong 
the peasantry almost one in ten can play on the violin. There are 
still a few native airs tobe met with iti some parts of the country, 
which may be considered as peculiar; and very much resemble 
the wild and plaintive strain of the Norwegian music. Before’ 
violins were introduced, the musicians performed on an instru- 
ment called a gue,* which appears to have had some similiarity 


- _ deol — 





* Asimilar instrument appears to be in use at present in Iceland. ‘ 
observed two kinds of musical instruments in Iceland, one called /aang spi, 
with six brass strings; the other called fdla, with two strings ma le of,horses? 
hair: both are played by a bow.” Von Troil’s Letters on Ieeland, p. 99, 


Crit, Rev. Vol. 20, June, 1810. a 
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to a violin, but had only two strings of horse hair, and was played 
upon in the same manner as a violoncello. 

* Although the Scotish be the prevailing music of the country, 
the native musicians insensibly impart to it a character of their 
own, the smoothness and simplicity of which they seem to have 
derived from their Scandinavian ancestors, and which no inter- 
course with other countries has yet been able altogether to efface. 
Of those, however, who have had opportunities of cultivating, 
scientifically, the stile of the Scotish reel, a few have displayed a 
taste and originality in composition, not inferior to the most 
celebrated musicians in Scotland.’*® 


Schools are now introduced into every parish ; reading and 
writing are taught; and among the young, the knowledge of 
navigation is ardently desired. ‘The public ordinances of re- 
ligion are respectfully observed ; but the missionaries here, 
as elsewhere, have disturbed the harmony of the established 
church, and caused fanaticism to rear its head among the 
fishermen of Zetland. Deviations from chastity are said to 
have been less frequent, since the church has laid aside some 
of its former severity of discipline with respect to these irre- 

larities. . The practice of public exposure seems to have 
fad no other effect than to harden the offender at once against 

eproof and shame, and to sear that feeling of delicacy, which 
is the best preservative of female virtue. We were sorry to 
read that the introduction of the straw manufactory into Ler- 
wick, has tended to corrupt the morals of the lower classes, 
not only in that town, but in the country in general. 


* The assemblage, in a small place, of a number of young 
girls, unrestrained by the example, and removed from the-pro- 
tecting care of their parents, and suddenly acquiring comparative 
wealth, soon lays the foundation of habits, of vice, and extra- 
vagance. As they come from every different parish, they carry 
back with them, on their return, more or less of the sentiments 
and manners which they have acquired, and thus gradually 
weaken respect for decorum, and undermine in others, the prin- 
ciples of virtue and morality.’ . 


No country produces better seamen than the Zetland isles. 
Many of them entered voluntarily into the navy in former 
wars; but the establishment of a vigorous impress at Ler- 
wick, has greatly slackened their ardour for the service, and 
produced the opposite sentiment of repugnance and disgust. 





* That beautiful tune, ealled Lord Kellie’s Reel, is the production of a Zet- 
land peasant. 
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* About six hundred men go annually to Greenland; and as 
those who engage for this voyage are conceived to be complete 
seamen, they are looked upon as fair gume by the impress offi- 
cers, and are hunted down with remorseless perseverance. Some 
have perished in the rocks, in their attempts to escape from this 
dreaded severity, and others have had their health irrecoverably 
ruined by watching and exposure during ifWement weather. 
The panic is not confined to the young and the active, its sympa- 
thetic influence extends even to old men and boys, and the 
appearance of a boat resembling that in the impress service, is 
taken as the signal for a general flight. And not without reason, 
for often while celebrating with innocent and unsuspectng mirth, 
the wedding of some youthful pair, or engaged in the annual 
amusements of a winter night, the harmony of the scene has 
been rudely terminated by the sudden appearance of a press- 
gang, and their victims dragged, amidst tears and lamentations, 
to the general rendezvous.’ 


Superstition is still prevalent among the peasantry of 
Zetland. J 


‘On no subject are they more superstitious than in what re- 
lates to fishing. Some of the more skilful prophets can foretel, 
from the knots in the bottom boards of a boat, whether it will be 
lucky to fish or not; and whether it will be overset under sail, 
or be otherwise cast away; _ boats have been rejected, 


and torn up, in consequence uch a prophecy. When they 
go to the fishing, they carefully avoid meeting any person, unless 
it be one who has long enjoyed the reputation of being lucky; 
nor, when the boat has been floated, is it deemed safe to turn 
it but with the sun. If a man tread on the tongs in the morn- 
ing, or be asked where he is going, he need not go to the fishing 
that day. When at sea, the fishermen employ a nomenclature 
peculiar to the occasion, and scarcely a single thing then retains 
its usual name. Most of their names are of Norwegian origin, 
for the Norway men were reported to have been successful fishers, 
Certain names must not be mentioned while they are setting 
their lines, especially the minister and the cat ; and many others 
equally unmeaning. | 

* Witchcraft is still believed by the peasantry to exist in Zet- 
land ; ‘and some old women live by pretending to be witches, for 
no one ventures to refuse what they ask. About six years ago 
a man entered a prosecution in the sheriff-court at Lerwick, 
against a woman for witchcraft. He stated, that she uniformly 
assumed the form of a raven, and in that character killed his 
cattle, and prevented the milk of his cows from yielding butter. 
The late Mr. Scott, then sheriff-substitute, permitted the case to 
come into court, and was at great pains to explain the folly, and 
even criminality, of such proceedings.’ 


The belief in Brownie, ~ tutelar saint of hus » is 
2 
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beginning to be exploded ; but the fairies or frows still retain 
their hold on the popular opinion. Sinall stony hillocks, or 
knows, are their places of residence ; when they come abroad, 
they are seen 


‘mounted on bylrushes, riding in the air. If a person should 
happen to meet tf im, without having a Bible in his pocket, he is 
directed to draw a circle round him on the ground, aud in God’s 
name forbid their nearer approach, alter which they commonly 
disappear. ‘They are said to be very mischievous, not only shoot- 
ing cattle with their arrows, but even carrying human beings 
with them to the hills. Child-bed women are sometimes taken 
to nurse a prince; and although the appearance of the body 
remain at home, yet the immaterial part is removed, Such per- 
sons are observed to be very pale and absent ; and it is generally 
some old woman whio enjoys the faculty of bringing soul and 
body together,’ 

‘In cases where a person has been paralytically affected, and 
lost the use of an arm or a limb, the people believe that the 
fairies have taken away the sound member, and left a log in its 
place. They have even seared the affected limb with a hot iron, 
and, from the want of sensation in the part, have triumphantly 
boasted of the correctness of their opinion.’ 


‘Chapter XI. treats of the diseases most prevalent in Zet- 
land. Cow-pox was ae into Zetlandin 1804; and 


the practice has been much enc@Mraged by persons of all ranks. 
Typhus occurs occasionally in every parish. Hypochondriasis 
is said to be of very frequent occurrence among persons of 
all classes. ‘The principal cause is probably the copious use 
of spirituous liquors; combined with the dreary humidity of 
the climate, and the alternate excess of exertion and of indo- 
lence. Apoplexy is not unfrequent. 


‘ Epilepsy was at one time very common in Zetland among the 
women ; aud it appeared to be communicated from one person 
to another,on some occasions,as if by sympathy. Numbers were 
seized with fits, almost at the same time, in the church during 
divine service, especially if the weather was warm, the minister, 
2 pathetic preacher, or the patient desirous of being thought pose 
sessed of a more than ordinary share of feeling. The indivi- 
duals thus affected, cried aloud, beat themselves against the seats 
of the church, to the great annoyance of the more sedate part 
of the congregation. 

‘That fits of real epilepsy occasionally occur, cannot he 
doubted, but that a great proportion of the cases al!uded to were 
the eff-ct either of imagination, sympathy, or affectation, 1 have 
every reason to believe. Rough treatment during ‘a fit, or a 
threat to be more severe on the next attack, have cempletely 
cured many of this affection.’ 





' 
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Consumption is more frequent than formerly in Zetland. 
This is ascribed to a change in dress among the higher class 
of females, and among others, to the sedentary habits and 
bending posture which the straw manufactory renders neces- 
sary. lephantiasis, which was very prevalent in Zetland: 
sixty years ago, is now seldom seen. J'inea capitis, or scald- 
head, is also less freqyent than formerly. ‘This:is principally 
owing to a greater attention to cleanliness, and to the intro- 
duction of more civilized modes. ‘Lhe croup seems of a 
more mild and less dangerous species than in other places.) 
As soon as the ‘sound in the cough, resembling crowing, 
which has been understood to indicate a tendency to suffoca- 
tion, has been fairly established, all danger is looked upon to 
be at an end.’ Scrophula, that pest both of the rich and of 
the poor, is seen in Zetland in all its varieties, and in its most 
hideous forms. | 

Chapter X11. describes the division of Zetland into pa- 
rishes, and the state of its population. ‘The islands of 
Zetland are divided into twenty-nine parishes, which form 
thirteen ministries. The clergymen of these ministries con- 
stitute a presbytery. None of them have a stipend less than 
S01. nor above 150/. The population in 1802 amounted to 
22,379/. but it is supposed-to have been considerably aug- 
mented since that period. ‘In the years 1700, 1720, and 
1760, the small-pox alone carried off at each time .about the 
fourth part of the inhabitants.’ Inoculation became general 
in 1770, which greatly repressed the ravages of the small- 
pox ; and the recent introduction of vaccination must contri- 
bute still farther to diminish the mortality. 

The numbers of the inhabitants are said to be too great for 
the means of subsistence ; for we are told that even in the most 
favourable seasons, the crop does not furnish food for the 
consumption of six months. ‘The fishing, which is precarious 
during the winter, is not competent to make up the defi- 
ciency. ‘This must be left to an anoual importation of pro- 
visions. 


‘It is a curious fact,’ says the author, ‘in the history of so 
small a place, that a great proportion of the inhabitants, although 
‘apparently in goed circumstances, have no certain, or visible 
means of subsistence, who rise in the morning without any idea 
how the day is to be spent. This was observed by the Reverend 
“Mr. Sands, above twenty years ago, and the eyil has been in- 
creasing ever since. In almost every seasom of scarcity, several 
of the smaller farmers, unable to maintain themselves in the 
country parishes, and being altogether idle, sell what live stock 
is left, and remove to Lerwick. Their chief reliance for support 
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is on fishing, and the employment derived from the accidental 
arrival of vessels in Bressa Sound.’ 


The following regulation proves, that the sages of Zetland 
in ancient times were anxious to prevent a redundant popu- 
lation. 


‘ That none be allowed to marry, who has hot forty pounds 
Seots of free gear to set up house upon, or some lawful trade 
whereby to subsist; nor such as cannot read, and is someway 
capable to demean himself as a Christian master of a family.’ 


The title of Chapter XIII. is ‘ of whales and wrecks. 
The division of the whales which are annually forced on shore 
in some of the bays, is a fertile source of contention | ae 
the admial, the landholders, and the tenants. We have not 
space to enter into the details to which the inquiry leads. 
Whatever disputes may be occasioned by unclaimed wrecks, 
the Zetiauders are said not to be wanting in humanity to the 
survivors 

Chapter XIV ‘and last, exhibits the natural history of the 
Zetland islands, under the beads of ‘ atmospherical pheno- 
mena, ‘ botanical observations, ‘ geological observations,” 
‘ zoological observations.” The following account of the 
Zetland ponies may not be unamusing to some of our 
readers : 


‘ The native Zetland horse is very small, seldom exceeding ten 
hands high, but well proportioned, strong, and capable of endur- 
ing great degrees of fatigue. ‘The best kind of ponies, as the 
are called, are to be met with in-the island of Fetlar. The de- 
scription given long ago, by Buchanan, of the Orkney horses, 
applies to those at present in Zetland. ‘‘ Sunt eis equulei, specie 
quidem contemtibiles, sed ad omnes usus, supra quam credi po- 
test, strenui.” They run wild in the bills until they are three 
years old, when they are caught for the purpose of carrying 
loads. ‘They are seldom or never taken into a stable, even during 
the worst weather in winter; and when they fail in obtaining 
food on the hills, they feed on the drift-ware that is left along 
the sea-shore. When the snow remains long on the ground, 
they approach the houses, and appear to supplicate assistance, 
having as it were ascertained, that support is nowhere else to be. 
found. Some few more venturous individuals break into the 
yards during the night time, and destroy the corn. 

‘ Although never regularly broken in, they soon become do- 
cile and tractable, gnd exhibit proofs. of great sagacity. They 
seem to recollect a road over which they have passed only once, 
with astonishing accuracy. I recollect. performing a journey on 
kosseback, in the summer of 1808, along with two other gentle- 
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men. The distance we had to ride was five miles; and the 
course lay over a range of mossy hills, in which there was not 
the vestige of a foot-print. A guide attended, to point out to 
us the best parts of the road; and we were obliged to make 
many Circuitous turnings, to avoid the more wet and boggy parts 
of the hills. We accomplished the journey tolerably weil; but 
we had scarcely proceeded half a mile on our return, when we 
missed the guide, and found ourselves enveloped in a very thick 
fog. I proposed that we should wait until the fog cleared up ; 
but one of the gentlemen thought that it would be better to pro- 
ceed, and give the horses leave to choose whatever road they 
thought proper. This last proposal was agreed to, and they 
brought us back in a shorter time than we had takento go, The 
Circuits they made on some occasions were so great, that we 
were often led tu believe that they were wandering in the same 
uncertainty with ourselves; but our doubts were removed, by 
finding, that after a considerable time they brought us to a spot, 
which we recollected had in the former part of the day inter- 
rupted our progress, and in which we could distinctly trace the 
marks of their feet then first made in the moss. As we ap- 
proached the end of our journey the fog cleared up ; and when 
within a mile and a half of the termination of it, the horses, 
finding themselves altogether unrestrained, made a considerable 
deviation from the track prescribed by the guide, and conducted 
us by a much drier and more equal road than that which we had 
passed over on the former part of the day. 

‘I was much struck and gratified at this display of memory 
and sagacity. In the devious tracks of the hills they appeared 
to be guided either by the scent, or the perception of the traces 
of their own former footsteps, although in the more heathy parts 
of the road Ithought that to bealmost impracticable. When they 
came, however, on ground with which they had. been previously 
familiar, they preferred the track which experience had shewn to 
be the best. ' 

’ € The native ponie is in general very healthy and long-lived, 
Ihave seen one forty years old, hale and strong Scarcely any. 
attention is paid to the breed. They all run indiscriminately 
together, and, as the largest are generally sold, those of the most 

uny stature are reserved for stallions. In the island of Unst, 
indeed, some attempts have been made to improve the breed of 
this useful animal, by crossing it with horses from Norway. 
The race obtained from the descendants of this stock, ara 


Jarger and stronger than the native horse, and nearly as 
hardy.’ 


The Zetlanders do not make any provision for their sheep 
during the winter months. When the ground is covered with 
snow, they have scarcely any other means of subsistence than 
the sea-weed growing on the shore, or what the surf has 
drifted on the beach, ‘ It is curious to observe,’ says the 
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intelligent author, * with what precision they leave the hills 
and betake themselves to the sea-side at the moment the tide 
of ebb commences.’ The following is another instance of 
the instinctive sagacity of this gentle animal, During a storm 
_of snow they 


* frequently assemble in considerable numbers on the side of a 
_hili, and place themselves in such @ manner as that their heads 
all incline towards the centre. By this managemeni their 
breath keeps them warm, and, by dissolving a part of the icy 
covering, forms a kind of vault above their heads. In this 
situation they have been known to remain -for many days, during 
which they appear to maintain life, by eating the wool from off 
each others’ backs.’ 


The Zetland sheep are subject to a variety of diseases, 
some of the most fatal of which have, according to the 
author’s account, been imported into the country within the 
Inst forty years. Among these, Dr. Edmouston reckons 
blindness, the scab, the water-sickness, or general dropsy, the 
sturdy, or dropsy in the brain. For this last malady, the 
operation of trepauning has been repeatedly and successfully 

erformed, since 1778. We once ourselves saw an English 
inte perform this operation on a sheep in a case of hydro- 
cephalus. He cut a round piece ont of the ‘skull of the 
animal with a common knife, extracted the cyst or bag of 
waté which lay upon the brain, and afterwards put a_ plaster 
over the orifice and kept it from the air. He had performed 
the same operation several times before, and usually with 
success. ; 

The white-tailed eagle, or erne, as it is called in Zetland, 
is the only species of eagle in that region. 


‘They have their nests in the high precipices of Unst, North- 
maven, Foula, and a few other places; and if unmolested, regu- 
Jarly return to the same spot every successive year. Notwith- 
standing the great difficulty and danger of getting near the seat 
of this monarch of the air, the adventurous climbers frequently 
assail his habitation, and carry off the young. Having covered 
his head and face with straw to protect them from injury, the 
climber chooses an opportunity, when the ~— is expected to 
be from tne nest, and at the hazard of his life endeavours to 
gain the spot. If the young be asleep when he arrives, the cons 
quest is easily effected, but if awake and nearly fledged, a severe 
struggle ensues.’ 


This is a pleasing and sensible work, and contains a good 
deal of valuable information relative to a remote part of the 
British dominions which js but little known, but which must 
be regarded as Highly interesting in a political point of view, ° 
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Arr. [V.—A Treatise on Hemp, including a comprehen 
sive Account of the best Modes of Cultivation and Pre- 
paration as practised in Europe, Asia, and America; 
with Observations on the Sunn Plant of India, which 
may be introduced as a Substitute for many of the Pur- 
poses to which Hemp is now exclusively applied. By 
Robert Wissett, Esq. F. R. and A. S. Clerk to the Com- 
mittee of Warehouses of the East India Company. With 
an Appendix on the most effectual Means of producing 
a Sufficiency of English grown Hemp, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Somerville, pp. 286, 4to. Harding, i808. 


HOWEVER we may condemn that crooked policy which 
for the attainment of particular objects, would entail on our 
country the horrors of a perpetual war with the emperor of 
the French, we should not feel justified in denying the ue- 
cessity of securing to ourscives such means of self-preserva- 
‘tion, as are consistent with the laws of honour and the feelings 
of humanity. As long as we abstain from perfidy, and from 
plunder; we acknowledge no exertions too important, no sa- 
crifices too great, for the preservation of our constitution, 
and consequently of our liberty. 

We look with confidence to our navy, as the barrier between 
us and the overwhelming power of our enemy; and we see 
with regret, that the resources for its maintenance are less 
in our own power than those for the equipment of any other 
species of force. 

We have been accustomed to import a great proportion of 
our hemp from those countries which are now either openly at 
war with us, or under the’resistless control of ourenemy. We 
must either exert ourselves to supply this deficiency from the 

roduce of our own soil, or submit to the alternative of decid- 
ing our destiny on our own coasts. Our plunder of Copen- 
hagen spared the authors of that expedition the trouble of tor~ 
turing their valuable faculties by providing future stores for 
our navy; and if it had not, these men of honour had their 
private quarrels to settle, as gentlemen ought; and the less 
important object would of necessity have been swallowed up 
by the greater. As our stolen goods must now be alinost ex- 
hausted, it becomes men of less noble minds to think a little 
of the real situation of their country, and to employ their low 
talents in devising such measures as may secure the British 
navy from all probability of experiencing the want of a mate- 
rial indispensable to its existence. , 
Among the first who have endeavoured to call the attention 
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of the public to the necessity of securing a future supply of 
hemp, or a substitute for it, from our own possessions, we 
venture to rank the writer of the volume before us. For 
though he has little claim in respect to priority, the elegance 
of his book and the industry with which he has collected the 
observations of others, will in the opinions of many compen- 
Sate for the want of original information: and as it is princi- 
pally intended for the instruction of our Asiatic possessions, its 
fashionable appearance was a matter of no small consequence ; 
whilst the elaborate description of every process, and the de- 
tail of numerous results, are well calculated to answer the 
proposed end of rendering the cultivators of India conversant 
with the European mode. 

It appears that the deficiency which we shall experience in 
consequence of our expulsion from the northern ports, will 
amount to the produce of sixty thousand acres.* It is obvi- 
ous that our British dominions could not immediately appro- 
priate such a quantity of valuable soil to the supply of this 
want. ; 

Mr. A. Young is of opinion that the bogs of these kingdoms 
would produce ‘all and more than all the hemp that can be 
wanted ;’ Lord Somerville recommends its introduction into 
the usual rotation of crops, especially as a preparation for 
wheat; and Mr. Wissett attempts to shew that the Crotolaria 
‘Juncea of Liuneus, called in India, Sunn, may by proper 
management effectually answer all the purposes of hemp. 
Situated as we now are, it is a serious objection to the two 
first mentioned pians, that the land which produces hemp is 
also a favourable soil for wheat, potatoes, &c. The continued 
superiority of our shipping will be of little moment to us if 
we cannot procure the means of supporting life; and until 
we know that Great Britain can sustain its imbabitants, we 
shall regret every acre of land which is appropriated to an- 
other purpose. , 

Mr. Wissett’s view presents no such obstacle, the only 
immediate hindrances to its success are the obstinacy and 

ejudices of the Hindus; and nothing can be better calcu- 

ated to remove these than his plain and circumstantial ac- 
count. As they seem prepossessed in favour of Sunp, we 
are of opinion that it would be more prudent to encou- 
rage the cultivation of that plant only, leaving hemp to its 





* In fact we shall not lose the whole of this supply, an indirect trade will 
of course be carried on as long as the article bears a price sufficient to coun- 
terpoise the hazard incurred by contraband adventurers, 


‘ 
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established destination;* especially as Sunn is supposed in 
every respect equivalent to it, and on some accounts prefers 
able. "- ; 

The book commences with a description of the hemp plant, 
accompanied by an observation. on the vulgar error of mis- 
applying the terns male and female, by calling the fruit bearer. 
male, and plant which distributes the farma the jemale. 
This mistake we believe is very common im respect to most 
dicecious plants, and it would be hardly worth noticing, if it 
were not for the confusion which it creates in this particular 
instance ; or we should rather have said would have created, 
had not Mr. Wissett continually made the necessary cor- 
rection in a parenthesis. The botanical description is 
chiefly taken from Du Hamel, and Marcundier ; it is very 
elaborate, and sufficiently illustrated by three very neat cop- 
per-plates. 

Being thus introduced to the plant, we are next made ac 
quainted with the names of sucly vegetable substances as are 
used in India for the purpose of makmng cordage, to which 
use, it seems, the hemp of Europe has never been applied in 
any part of the East. 


‘ Perhaps, (says Dr. Roxburgh,) few vegetables, so widely 
diffused over every part of tae known world, and under the im. 
mediate management of man, have undergone less change. . It 
is perfectly familiar to all the nations in India; I may say, of the 
warmer parts of Asia; yet | cannot discover, that the fibres of 
the bark have been employed by them for any purpose. It is 
cultivated in small quantities every where (iu ludia) on account 
of its narcotic qualities.’ 


Strong fibres may be obtained from many Asiatic veget- 
ables, but the Sunn plant is decidedly the most eligible for 
the purpose of affording an extensive supply for commercial 

ses, 
. ‘After this. information, we are suddenly transported to 
Europe, and made acquainted with the auwelcome trath that 
Russia commands all the hemp grown in the north of Eu- 
rope. And under the head ‘nature of the soil best suited to 
its growth,” though there is a shade of difference among the 
writers qaoted ov this subject, they are unanimous in their 
opinion that the land must be rich. There is: also some dif- 
ference of opinion among these authors in respect to the ine 
jury it does to the soil on which it is raised, but it seems 
generally to be allowed, that a liberal portion of manure will 





* Hemp is cultivated for the purpose of supplying aw intoxicating drug. 
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render rich land capable of producing successive crops of 
hemp without any deterioration. 

Mr. Wissett has consulted the best authorities on the sub- 
ject of his publication, and has collected a mass of experi- 
mental knowledge, which cannot fail of being highly import- 
ant, not only to those for whose use it is principally intended, 
but to every agriculturist, who is anxious to form a well 
founded opinion on. the advantages of cultivating hemp, 
and desirous of being acquainted with its managemenr. 

From the nature of the work it would be useless to at- 
tempt illustrating its merits by quotation, and difficult to draw 
an accurate general result from the extracts of which it is 
composed; however, as the observations of Lord Somerville, 
which wind up the whole, are founded on the experience of 
others, and may be considered as the consequence of impar- 
tial and deliberate examination: and as he does not counte- 
nance a practice to which he is unwilling to give a fair trial, 
we are inclined, though widely differing from him in regard to 
the expediency of his proposed increase of the growth of 
hemp, to allow considerable importance to his remarks. 

Speaking of prohibitions of land-owners from the cultiva- 
tion of hemp, he adds. 


* To induce landlords to withdraw these prohibitions is my prin- 
cipal object in the present concise and hasty statement of facts: 
and, as it would be improper in me to recommend that to others, 
which, in similar circumstances, I would not do myself, it be- 
hoves me to state, that I have strongly advised the growth 
of hemp, in the whole of a parish which belongs to me in the 
county of Gloucester, provided the crop is not sown on the same 
land more than once in three seasons, and I shall give my te- 
nants a similar option in the adjoining county of Somerset.’ 


In the uext paragraph his lordship supposes that one hun- 
dred and forty thousand acres would grow more than the 
whole annual consumption of this country. ‘This appears so 
large an allowance of land for the purpose, that we should 
suspect some error of the press, were not the number exe 
pressed verbally. Mr. A. Young supposes that sixty thousand 
acres would supply the whole deficiency of our importation; 
and the quantity of land in the British dominions appropriated 
to the cultivation of hemp, bears a small proportion to our 
consumption. 


The counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Nor- 


thumberland, York, (East Riding), Liecester, Warwick,’ 


Gloucester, and Somerset, are considered as 


. 


‘ best adapted to the cultivation of hemp, without any national 
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derangement of their present system of husbandry, so far as re- 
gards the growth of corn; because hemp is generally admitted 
to be a most excellent preparative for wheat. ‘Thus it leaves the 
far greater part of South Britain and Wales, together with the 
whole of North Britain, in the undisturbed possession 6f their 
present mode of cultivation. A large proportion of Ireland also, 
from its climate, and the strength of its soil, is admirably adapted 
to the growth of hemp. 

‘This crop may be sown on strong land without manure, 
and on inferior soils with it; and, unless it is suffered to stand 
for seed, it does not in the opinion of the best judges, impoverish 
the soil,’ . 


We must remark on this last paragraph, that his lordship 
cannot by inferior soils be supposed to mean such as are ill 
adapted to the cultivation of grain, as experience contradicts 
such a conclusion. 

Mr. Wissett has shewn that our Indian possessions afford 
a valuable substitute for hemp, and it is well known that 
ethers of our colonies are also well adapted for its cultivation, 
and are also capable of supplying their inhabitants with the 
means of existence. ‘This clearly points out to us the use to 
which we ought to apply our native soil, which we know to 
be incapable of answering both these purposes.* 





pinemeaneand 
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Art. V.—Faulconstein Forest, a Romantic Tale, 1 vol. 
London, Hookham, 1810. 


THIS is a very pleasing romance. The story is well put 
together, and related without improbability or irksome- 
ness. The scene is laid in Hungary during the reign of the 
young Queen Frederica, who is beset by enemies and haughty 
nobles, who appear very much disinclined to submit to female 
sway. The queen is represented as beautiful, amiable, and 
highly fascinating, but, like most crowned heads, plunged in 
the luxuries and dissipation of a court. 





* The consumption of hemp for agricultural purposes may be consider- 
ably diminished by substituting /ong-weo/, About two years ago an experie 
mnent was made in Lincolnshire by fabricatfng sacks, halters, cart-ropes, 
&c. of this material, Much was expected from the experience of a few © 
weeks: ropes for shipping, even cables were talked of by some sauguine 
projectors. They have now formed a conclusion rather humiliating, but 
not contemptible; we understand it to be this: that wool answers the ptfr- 
poses of hemp in all circumstances where it is little exposed to moisture. 


and may then supply its place tu advantage; but in all others it is fou 
very inferior. R. 
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The character of Cardinal Friuli, the wily minister of the 
youthful queen, is well developed, without being rendered too 
prominent on the canvass. Some of our romance writers 
seem to delight in infusing all the diabolical qualities that 
ever possessed the human mind, or were blended in the 
human fancy into their Romish priests, making them not only 
the agents and workers of all mischief and wickedness, but 
almost, aud altogether, the heroes of their tales, whereas, 
though bold and strongly marked either for good or bad ac- 
tions according to the plan of the story, they should appear only 
secondary instruments in the conduct ‘of the plot. In the 
character of Friuli in this amusing volume, the pride of the 
priest, the wiles of the politician, and the revenge of the man 
are well pourtrayed, without being brought so forward as to 
supersede the other characters. 

The heroine of the tale, Ernestine, sister of Casimir, count 
of Faulconstein, is admirably drawn. She is gifted with 
every feminine charm, which she combines with that enthusi- 
astic spirit of love for her country, and that high sense of 
duty which we may imagine an Hungarian soldier’s daughter 
to feel and to display. But her heroic and nobler qualities, 
are very adroitly blended with a sweet and gentle disposition. 
We have all the softness of the female, and, at the same time, 
all that firmness which is so admirable, and‘so desirable in 
in women, with nothing masculine, yet tinged with an enthu- 
siasm that renders the whole not only pleasing, but, accord- 
ing to the rules of romance, highly appropriate. 

The account which is given of the seizure of the queen by 
Vedova, in order to force her to marry him, and her miracul- 
~ escape from perishing im the falls of Hela, we will tran- 

ribe. st antes 


‘On recovering her consciousness, she found herself again in 
the power of Vedova, who was bearing her in his arms through 
the woods. 

* He reached the Lugar’s side, and called aloud on the boat- 
man, who had wandered from the cove; but the echoes of the 
mountain alone replied in hoarser murmurs. As he placed his 
fair victim in the bark, his eyes sparkled with a ferocious joy, 
and he printed a kiss on her cheek with an air of triumph.- 

~  £ Nay, struggle not,’ he cried, ‘ nor bruise those delicate limbs 
with fruitless efforts. Once, Frederica, to have obtained your 
smiles, I would have traversed the burning sands of the desert, 
and braved the direst perils; but the delusion is past. Though 
you offered me your throne, I would not forego the transport of 
satiating my vengeance: to triumph over your disdainful virtue, 
and see you in the dust cling to my knees, and bathe them with 
the tears of shame, will give me a deeper joy than I should once 
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have felt, had you conferred on me your virgin heart. King 
doms should not bribe me to relinquish my purpose: though it 
were to rain fire, and the earth should yawn under my feet, yet 
would I strain you to my bosom, and listen to the music of your 
shrieks, till the sense of hearing were drowned in death. 

‘ Mark me, haughty fair-one: Among the Carpathian moun- 
tains stands a solitary castle, inaccessible but to those who know 
the mazy defiles leading to it: impervious woods surround the 
sanctuary, and hide it even from the wandering goatherd: there 
we will consecrate the hours to love; there shall you hide your 
blushes in my arms, and own my boldness merited the conquest 
it had gained. i , 

‘While he spoke, Vedova eyed the trembling queen with 
savage exultation ; then raising his voice, he shouted to the boat- 
man: 

‘What, ho! Bertrand !—where can the slave be loitering ” 

‘ Impatient of delay, and pale with wrath, the prince at length 
unmoored the boat, and began to ply the oars. With difficulty 
could he resist the violence of the stream. 

‘ Swollen by the autumn rains, the river rolled impetuously 
towards the Falls of Hela: not half a league from the cove where 
they embarked, it fell in one vast sheet of foam from a tremend- 
ous precipice, and was lost in the yawning chasm beneath, till 
it burst again from a cavern at some distance, and brawling over 
a bed of rocks, mingled its turbid surges with the waters of the 
Danube. 

‘ The terrified Frederica threw an eager glance around: the 
mists that curled in thick wreaths over the bosom of the stream, 
prevented her from seeing distinctly the further shore ; but she 
descried lurking among the cliffs, some horsemen, whose savage 
mien and strange attire gave them the air of robbers. 

*‘ Vedova hailed them, and they rode towards a projecting 

int of the mountain, where the tufted pines concealed them 

her sight. ‘ “ Am 1 then,” she exclaimed, wringing her 
hands, “ to be the sport of ruffians !” 

‘The prince regarded her distresg with the malignity of a 
fiend, and a bitter smile convuised his features. 

‘ As the bark glided near an ozier isle, which rose in the midst 
of the river, a swan, that had often fed from her hand, came 
swimming towards her with its callow brood, and breasting the 
waves, stretched out its jetty beak, and ruffled its plumage with 
joy. “ My poor favourite,” she murmured, “ you cannot aid 
me.” ‘The stream near the isle was hardly half a fathom deep, 
and she could discern the yellow sand beneath its glassy waves : 
were she to leap from the boat, she thought a grateful instinct 

. Might lead the swan to guide her in safety to the shore. 

* The bird approached as if it hastened to her rescue, but soon, 
scared by the dashing oars, swam back to its nest. 

* Desperate, and bewildered by her fears, Frederica attempted 
te impede the progress of the bark, as it grazed a bed of reeds, 
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by grasping their tufted heads, that nedded high above the 
stream. 

* With a withering frown Vedova rose from his seat, and 
roughly seized her wrist: in his haste he forgot the vars, which 
slid from the boat, and were borne far away by the curreut. 

* Fhe bark went rapidly down the river, and soon the thunder 
of the Falls, before but faintly heard, deepened on the breeze. 

* Vedova looked aghast, and bit his lips with rage ; apnalled 
by the sound, he steod on the prow, and threw an eager giance 
towards the woody cliffs, among which his associates were con- 
cealed. His fair victim sat gloomily resigned to her fate : though 
terrible, it was preferable to dishonour. "Ta perish in the tor- 
rent was less dreadful, than to be clasped in Vedova’s hated 
arms. Yet her courage died away, when she beheld the groves 
of the palace, which extended on the left to the margin of the 
Lugar. ‘ 

‘She had often roved with her favourite Elfrida, along the 
steeps above. ‘Two evenings before, the marquiss of Erlmir joined 
them in their walk : enchanted by his discourse, she wandered 
on till the shadows of twilight warned her to return, From the 
dell below they viewed with silent enthusiasm the river falling 
through the rifted rocks. She could not avoid shuddering at the 
awful sight, though the horrors of the cataract were softened by 
the interposing masses of foliage that hid the crags, and disco- 
vered only the descending sheet. of foam, tinted by the rays of 
the setting sun ; though her arm was locked in‘ Leopold’s, and 
he laughed at her fears, se had hastened from the terrific spot. 
What a transition! an hour had scarcely elapsed, since she was 
seated by him at the banquet; she was then the most enviable 
of women. From the pinnacle of greatness she had been be- 
trayed into the power of a villain, whose designs were so atro- 
cious, that she welcomed, as a refuge from them, the dreadful 
death which menaced her. 

.* The deafening din of the torrent every moment encreased : 
it echoed from the caverns beneath the fall, like subterranean 
thunder. Escape seemed hwpeless, so irresistible was the strength 
of the current. 

‘ The livid hue of Vedova’s countenance bespoke hie dismay, 
but in this terrible emergence, the young queen, though nursed 
in softness and indolence, and warmly attached to the pleasures 
of life, displayed a courage till now unknown to her: she re- 
solved not to disgrace her high birth, but to meet her doom with 
the calmness of conscious innocence. 

‘ Casting on the prince a look of scorn, “ Baffled traitor,” she 
cried, “vain was your boast of exulting in my dishenour. 
When hurried with me down yon falling flood, or dashed on 
some crag beneath, will you enjoy my dying groans, and eye my 
mangled form with barbarous triumph, as if you lay upon a 
couch of roses? I shall resign my being unsullied by the taint 
of sin, and heaven will receive me to its mercy. Byt you im 


/ 
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that appalling moment will be filled with horror and remorse ; 
nor will you dare tq plead for pardon; before the tribunal of an 
offended God s many a tender friend will mourn my doont, and 
think of me with fond regret; but your fate will exeite.no tear 
of pity: the good,and just will load your. name with curses?" «| 

‘ Rage convulsed Vedova’s lips while she spoke; ang his eyes;: 
benegth their lowering brows, famed with a-Jarid.glate. “ Con- 
fusion! must I bear these taunts from a woman, ftom one whose 
baleful beauties have been my ruin! £ laugh at. your wild pre- 
pactic threats of future: retribution. Were not this globe the 
sport of chance, or blind fatality, would innocence and beauty, » 
such as yours, be left a prey to the remorseless flood? Monks - 
may delude with mouldering legends their weak-and superstitious » 
votaries—I scorn: alike their hopes and fears, My.desires haver: 
centred on this world’s pleasures—but I can renounce them, andy: 
boldly plunge into eternal night. a, 

“ Yet wherefore should I seek the jaws of death? Mark me, 
insulting fair :. though you have leaded me: with! unjust. re« 
proaches, I still would. wish to snatch yoo from destruction;). and > 
at least deserve a fond return. Plunge with me into, therwayes, 
and I will strive to bear you to the land,” . 7 pone aagl 

« No, Vedeva; I had. rather die a thousand deaths than owe 
my life to you. I confide it to, the) protecting care-of heaven.” 
“Scorn you my generous offer?” ‘exclaimed the: indignant. 
prince; “ then rush into perdition.” . it 

‘ He leaped from the boat, and for a while struggled with! the 
raging, tide. But at-length he sank. . Frederica. shuddering, 
turned away. Her doom seemed inevitable. She'cast a wistful: 
look towards the groves of the palace :. how quick beat-her heart 
on discovering Leopold, who stood’ on; the verge of a beetling 
crag, marking with agony the course of the bark. ivy: 


‘Her hair had escaped from the wreath .of jewels that con- 
fined it, and streamed in the wind :: she raised. towards. him,her. | 
dark eyes floating in tears : a transient glow suffused-hergheek; 
and she clasped her hands with momentary: rapture, en beholding 


him once more. . ty emu gle ot b 
‘ Though she cherished not the; faintest hope, it-gave bér:a 
mournful pleasure to reflect. that she should live ih ‘his cemem- 
brance, and be mourned to his latest breath. Had:she petished 
in the abyss, unseen by any human eye, her fate would never : 
have been discovered: she might have heen syspected tamety' 
~o haye yielded. to Vedova’s power, offntieing. borne: to some 
distant, fortress among the Carpathian mountains,. arid ther 
breath, of .qbloquy might. have soiled -her ‘fameis but now the > 
tears of her. wing; country would: bedew ‘her: hearse, and 
DF would,.inspire, even her enemies with: remorse: and 
puy:  ¢ aie < rv? DVia . art THVT Dts > Terres 
To calm the distraction of Leopold, she endeavoured.to cone»! 
ceal her terror; but when the winding! of:the shore: hid»-him=: 
irom her, gnd the bark was hurried beneathvan- overshacowing 
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rock, through whose obscurity no creature had ever passed, with- 
out being lost in the Fall; her fortitude fled, and she abandoned 
herself to despair. 

‘ The roar of the cataract was here so loud, that the vulture 
feared to build its nest in the cavities of the cliffs above. 
Stunned by the horrid sound; she drooped her head against the 
side of the bark; the blood froze in her veins, and she lay 
almost deprived of animation. 

‘ An ancient oak, half-uprooted by the tempest, hung frown- 
ing over the torrent; the mighty force of the waters produced 
a perpetual trembling of the rock it grew from ; and every blast 
threatened to hurl it into the foaming gulph, While Leopold 
gazed on it, its shattered branches appeared to approach still 
nearer the flood. By advancing along it, he thought that he 
might possibly snatch the fair victim from destruction. 

* He rushed towards a tuft of shrubs, which he imagined hid 
the path to it, resolving to rescue her or perish: but he found 
himself on the verge of a wild chasm, formed by some great 
convulsion of nature. The oak was inaccessible from the ridge 
of the mountain on which he stood, and where the steep was 
less precipitous, it was covered with impervious underwood. If 
he were to retrace his steps, and attempt penetrating through 
the glen, long before he could reach the cliff the hapless queen 
would be inevitably lost, for the boat was within fifty paces of 
the Fall. 

‘ He measured with horror the 2 she had yet to pass, be- 
fore her tender limbs would be ingulphed by the raging waters, 
and wrung his hands in despair. 

‘* Oh, for an eagle’s wing,” he cried, “ that I might speed to 
yon lovely creature’s rescue !” 

« What were his feelings when he beheld Count Faulconstein, 
who had parted from him in the woods, spring from the glade 
beyond the chasm, and climb the-brow of the cliff. 

‘ Casimir rushed towards the oak, without a moments pause, 

«The boldest mariner that ever ploughed the deep, one in- 
ured to sleep upon the giddy mast, in defiance of the storm, 
would not have dared expose his life to such dreadful peril; but 
he was raised by a sublime impulse above all fear. With an 
intrepid step he pressed the knotted oak, though it groaned be- 
neath his weight, and the branches were washed by the spray of 
of the descending flood. 

« The marquis of Erlmir scarcely breathed through alarm—he 
trembled not less for his friend than for the queen, and shud- 
dered to think, that the two beings, for whom alone he wished 
to live, might the next moment be buried in the abyss! 

* Count Faulconstein stood calm, and collected, amid the 
uproar of the waters. The sacred love which glowed in his 
bosom was a powerful amulet, that in this terrible emergence 
inspired him with more than mortal ae 

“His eyes were riyetted on the bark, which came slowly on 
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as the eddy whirled it round, he perceived with horror that the 
terrified queen had enveloped her face im her robe, and sunk 
bereft of animation against the stern. 

* He called to her in the accent of despair, but his voice was 
drowned by the deafening din. 

“ Awake! Frederica, awake to life !” he cried in a louder 
tone. 

‘ She heard him: she threw back the mantle from her eyes: 
she beheld him kneeling on the incumbent oak. He stretched 
towards her his guardian arms. 

‘ She started from her seat, and as the eddy hurried her be- 
neath, raised her clasped hands. 

‘ The energy of Count Faulconstein’s feelings endued him with 
berculean powers ; a lion’s sinew nerved hisarm. Grasping with 
one hand a branch of the oak, with the other he caught the fair 
trembler by the wrist, and raised her from the boat, which the next 
instant was precipitated down the Fall and dashed to atoms ! 

‘ With difficulty could he support her in his arms: but. at 
length rising on his feet, he bore her slowly along the mossy 
trunk, that shook under his tread. 

* What extasy did the marquis of Erlmir feel, on seeing him 
reach the cliff in safety, with his lovely burthen ! 

‘ He hastened to join them, but some minutes elapsed before 
he was able to discover the path through the woods. 

‘The count meanwhile bore Frederica, who had fainted 
through horror, to a sequestered grotto, at some distance front 


the Fall.’ 


After this extract we will conclude, by again repeating the 
satisfaction we derived from the perusal of Faulconstein Fo- 


rest; and we recommend it, as a pleasing and moral tale. 














Art. VI.—Old Ballads; Historical and Narrative, with 
some of modern date, collected from rare Copies and 
MSS. By Thomas Evans. A New Edition,revised and 
considerably enlarged, from public and private Collec- 
tions, by his Son, R. H. Evans. 4 vols. 8vo. Evans, 
1810. 


THE first edition of this collection was published in the 
year 1777, in two volumes only ; which, on the second edi- 
tion, (1784) were augmented to four. The present is the 
third edition. The publication was undertaken by the late 
Mr. Evans, on a plan similar to that of Dr. Percy’s ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry; and, although neither the materials of 
which it was composed, aay mode in which it was exe- 
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cuted, could ever have entitled it to the honour of a com- 
parison, in respect of merit, with its prototype; yet it has 
always been considered, in a secondary degree, as creditable 
to the industry of the collector, and as an useful and enter- 
taining appendage to the library of an antiquarian. 

Our present concern is only with the additions and altera- 
tions made by the new editor ; and these are stated by himself 
in an advertisement, the words of which will inform our 
readers as concisely as possible, of what in general they are to 
expect from his labours. 


‘Wherever [ have had an opportunity, I have collated the ballads 
with the earliest editions, which were frequently inacessible to 
the late editor, and have restored the genuine readings, -which 
had been materially changed and deteriorated in tlie modern 
copies, I have omitted all the poems of Goldsinith, Gray, Sit 
Wm, Jones, Chatterton, and other eminent modern writers, whose 
works havé been collected, and may be presumed to be in the 
reader’s possession. I hope I shall not be charged with a want 
of gallantry, fur leaving out the effusions of Mrs. Robinson, and 
H.'M. Williams. I felt no tenderness for the feeble productions 
of Jemingham, Ball, Blacklock, and a few others ; they fever 
deserved % place in this collection, and even had they possessed 
more merit than they can claim, it must be admitted that the 
occtipied too large a portion of a work destined to exhibit the 
legitimate productions of our carly minstrels.’ 


This work of omission was indeed a very necessary one ; 
but in our opinion it ought to have been extended farther. 
In all compilations of this nature, a strict chronological line 
should be drawn—(let it be at the end of queen Elizabeth, or 
of king James, or at the Restoration) and every poem ought, 
without favour and indulgence, to be excluded which the 
editor, upon the exercise of his best critical judgment, shall 
deem assignable to a period later than that of the boundary 
thus adopted. In ‘the indiscriminate admission of ballads 
merely modern, even of songs and sonnets by living au- 
thors, Dr, Percy, though not by one-tenth part so great a 
sinner as the original editor of the collection now before us, 
yet gave an example of arbitrary selection which has proved 
extremely mischievous to subsequent compilers, and destroys 
the simplicity of his.own performance. We would carry this 
law of exclusion so far as to embrace a class of poetry, which 
some of the more rigid antiquaries seem to have considered as 
~ a legitimate appendage to ancient collections; we mean, such 
modern compositions as are written avowedly in imitation of 
the ancient. In short, the line once fixed should be observed 
in all cases without a single exception, 
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But to proceed with our editor's eremplification. 


« These omissions,” he says, ‘and the augmentation of the 
size of each volume, have enabled me to introduce a considerable 
rnuaber of ancient productions ; many of which are of rare 
occurrence, and have not been inserted in any other co!lection. 
The late duke of Roxburghe possessed a very singular, and almost 
matchless collection of old bailads. The history of these I will 
subjoin inthe words of Mr. Nicol, extracted from an unpublished 
preface to the catalogue of his friend and patron. *“ This col- 
lection of ancient ballads was originally formed for the celebrated 
library of the earl of Oxford, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and was then supposed to exceed the famous Pepys col- 
lection at Cambridge. It was obtained, as well as many other 
curious articles, from the Harleian library, by Mr. West, at whose 
sale it was purchased by major Pearson, a gentleman, who had 
made old Engtish literature his particular study; in his posses- 
sion, with the assistance of hi» friend, Mr. Isaac Reed, the col- 
lection received very great additions, and was bound in two 
volumes ; ‘in this state it was bought at major Pearson’s sale by 
the duke of Roxburghe. After the industrious exertions of two 
such skilful collectors as major Pearson and Mr. Reid, the duke 
did not flatter himself with ever being able to add much to the 
collection ; but as usual he undervalued his own industry, 
Finding that his snecess far exceeded his expectations, he deter- 
mined to add a third volume to the collection. Among these 
new acquisitions are some very rare ballads; one quoted by 
Hamlet,* of which no other is known to exist,” 


We have given this piece of history, verbatim, for the use 
of our readers, well knowing that nothing is more essential to 
the formation of a modern literary character, than a few scraps 
of this sort of intelligence. Mr. Evans then proceeds to 
acknowledge his obligations to the Pepys collection, to Mr, 
Todd, Mr. Douce, and other friends. 

In point of extent, the new matter introduced into these 
volumes is very considerable indeed, so much so, as provoke 
a comparison with the famous ship of the Argonauts. The 
first volume is (with a single exception) entirely new; and 
the additional pieces interspersed through the remaining three, 
amount to almost fifty, that is, more than a fourth part of the 
whole. 

It does not always happen, that what is most rare is also 
most deserving of being made common. On the contrary, 





¥ This is the ballad of ‘ Jephtha, judge of Israel,’ a very imperfect copy 
of which is in Perey’s ‘ Reliques.’ The piece itself is printed from the 
Roxburghe collection, in Volume I. page 7, of the present publication, 
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we are unfashionable enough in our opinions to think the 
rarity of an old ballad, or play, or romance, primd fucie evi- 
dence of its want of merit. It now and then happens, how- 
ever, that the case is otherwise, and we would by no means 
discourage rarity-hunters from their pursuit, because it is likely 
that they may catch a thousand moths for one emperor of 
Morocco. 

Fortunately, in the very book now before us, the first poem 
which we should have been disposed to mention on account 
of its rarity, seems to deserve transcription for its more va- 
luable qualities: not only being sufficiently laughable in itself, 
but sffording room for observation on the national prejudices, 
as well as the costume, of our ancestors. ‘ Jockie is growne 
a gentleman.’ 

his satire was most probably levelled against the numerous 
train of Scotch adventurers, who wisely emigrated to England 
in the time of James I. in the full expectation of being dis- 
tinguished by the particular favour and patronage of their 
native sovereign. Its extreme rarity cannot be better exem- 
lified than by stating, that no other copy of it was ever seen 
y Mr. Chalmers, that the late Mr. Ritson absolutely questi- 
oned its existence, &e. Kc. This copy is from a MS. in the 
possession of Mr. Todd, &c. 


* Well met, Jockie, whether away ! 
Shall we two have a word or tway? 
Thou was so lousie the other day, 
How the devill comes thou so gay ? 
Ha, ha, ha, by sweet St. Ann, 
Jockie is growne a gentleman. . 


* Thy shoes{that thon wor’st when thou went’st to plow, 
‘Were made of the hyde of a Scotish cow, 
They’re turned to Spanish leather now, 
Bedeckt with roses I know not how. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c. 


* Thy stockings that were of northern blew, 
That cost not 12d. when they were new, 
Are turn’d into a silken hew, 
Most gloriously to all men’s view. 

Ha, ha, ha, &c. 


* Thy belt that was made of a white leather thong, 
Which thou and thy father wore so long, 
Are turn’d to hangers of velvet strong, 
With gold and pearle embroider’d among, 
Ha, ha, ha, &c, 
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* Thy garters that were of Spanish say, 
Which from the taylor’s thou stol’st away, 
Are now quite turn’d to silk, they say, 
With great broad laces fayre and gay. 

Ha, ha, ha, &c. 


‘ Thy doublet and breech.that were so playne, 

On which a louse could scarce remayne, 

Are turn’d to sattin, God-a-mercy trayne, 

That thou by begging couldst this obtayne. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c. 


¢ Thy cloake which was made of a home-spun thread, 
Which thou wast wont to fling on thy bed, 
Is turned into a skarlet red, 
With golden laces about thee spread. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c. 


‘ Thy bonet of blew, which thou wor’st hether, 
To keep thy skonce from wind and weather, 
Is throwne away the devill knows whether, 
And turn’d to a beyer hat and feather. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c. 


‘ Westminster-hall was cover’d with lead, 
And so was St. John many a day ; 
The Scotchmen have beg’d it to buy them bread ;. 
‘ The devil take all such Jockies away. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c.’ 


Monk Lewis and his ghostly compeers may find more 
edification than we have done in No. 45, Vol. I. being a 


‘ true relation of one Susan Higgs, dwelling in Risborow, a towne 
in Buckinghamshire,-and how she lived 20 yeeres, by robbing on 
the high wayes, yet unsuspected of all that knew her; till at 
last coming to Messeldon, and there robbing and murdering a 
woman; which woman knew her, and standing by her while she 
gave three groanes, ,she spat three drops of bloud in her face, 
which never could be washed out, by which she was knowne, and 
executed for the aforesaid murder, at the assizes in Lent, at Brick- . 
hill.’ To the tune of—The worthy London ’Prentice. 


The selection (No. 66 of the same volume) ‘ from Gas- 
coigne’s Poems, 4to. 1587,’ is not such as will tend to crease 
the envy or-unhappiness of those whose purses do not suffice 
to render them possessors of the rare original. From our 
present recollection of the boek, however, much better ex- 
tracts might have been made from it. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to believe that the whole volume is deserving of 
republication, 
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To the large collection of poems relating to Robin Hood, 
the present editor has furnished two additional pieces ; 
¢ Robin Hood and Maid Marian,’ which is inserted among 
those on the same subject, as No. 39, of Vol. 2; and ‘ Robin 
Hood and the Beggar,’ No. 32, of the same volume. The 
latter of these had been previously published by Mr. Ritson, — 
with many defects which the present editor has been fortu- 
nately enabled to supply. Mr. Haslewood, who furnished- 
him with the Scotish copy which has done this important 
service, pathetically laments that another ballad beginning 
‘ As Robyn Hood in Barnesdale stood,’ (which is-quoted in 
Nicholas Udall’s translation of the Apophthegms of Erasmus, 
printed 1542) has hitherto baffled every research. ‘The longest 
additional poem in. this volume (and very curious it appears 
to be from its antiquity) is ‘The siege of Harflet (Harfleur) 
and Batayl of Ageucourt,’ reprinted from the Appendix to 
Hearne’s edition of Thomas de Elmham. 

Of the historical pieces m the third voltime, we cannot fix 
on one that strikes us as possessing any very extraordinary 
value, and we think the editor deficient in not stating 
at the head of each, the particular source of communica- 
tion from which it is derived. Are we to conclude that 
all, the origin of which is not so specified, have been taken 
from the Roxburghe collection? ‘The Felon Sowe, and the 
Freeres of Richmonde,’ is in itself a curiosity ; but it is here 
transcribed only from ‘ Whitaker’s History of Craven,’ in 
which it was first printed from a MS. in.that author’s pos- 
session. ‘The excellent ballad of “Love will find out the 
way,’ printed in a very mutilated state by Dr. Percy, is here 
made perfect (we suppose fron; the Roxburghe collection) 
with the entire addition of a second part. ‘The best stanzas, 
however, are those which we had at first. Same of the songs 
selected from the third part of Harry Lawes’s airs, (which is 
now extremely scarce) are so pretty as to add to the value of 
this publication. . 

The fourth and last volume presents us with that confused 
mixture of ancient and modern, of originals, translations, and 
imitations, which we so sincerely deprecate in works of this 
description. Why has the editor retained such poems’ as 
Percy's Hermit of Warkworth, the confessed newness of 
which is not compensated by any pretension to scarcity ? 
What have ‘ the French champion Roland,’ or ‘ Thibaut, king 
of Navarre,’ or ‘ Zayde and Zelindaxa,’ (the two first tran- 
slated from the French by Burney, and the last from the 
Spanish by Carter) to do with old English poetry? To say 
uothing of ‘ Regner Lodbrog,’ and ‘ Hirlais Qwain,’ ‘ Cad. 
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wallo and Elmira,’ ‘ Julia and Damon.” Really, when an 
editor claims merit for his care in rejecting poems as being 
out of place in such a collection, we cannot see without sur- 
prize the titles of more than half the pieces which he has left 
unmolested in the peaceable enjoyment of this portion of his 
miscellany. There is very little additional matter in, this 
volume which demands notice. The most curious poem is 
the last; ‘ The Marquis of Montrose’s Address to his Mis- 
tress,’ which is here printed from Watson’s scarce collection 
of Scotch poems, 1711.’ But, although we have never seen 
the book referred to, we cannot but fancy, without being ab- 
solutely certain, that the poem itself is not quite a stranger to 
us. The political madness of those days usurped the place 
of the softer emotions; and, while the round-head paid his 
courtship in the name of the Lord, the gallant Graham ad- 
dresses his mistress in the phraseology of right divine aud 
passive obedience. 


‘ My dear, and only love, I pray 
This noble world of thee, 

Be governed by no other sway, 
But purest monarchy. 


* For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 
And hold a synod in thine heart, 
J’ll never love thee more.’ &c. &e: &c, 


_ Upon the whole, though we readily acknowledge that the 

‘present edition is a considerable improvement on the original 
collection, the advantage which the editor has made of the 
stores that were open to him, is not so great as might have 
been reasonably ‘ex pected. 
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Arr. Vil.—A Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam ; of @ 

' Residence there during 1805, 1806, and 1807 ;-and of 
the Author's Return to Europe by the Way of North 
America. By Baron Albert Von Sack, Chamberlain 
to his Prussian Majesty. London, Nicol, 1810, 4¢o. 
pp. 282. 





IN the fourth letter of this volume we find baron Von 
Sack safely arrived at the town of Paramaribo, of which he 
favours us with a description. In Letter V. which is addressed 
‘to a lady,’ whose ‘ very gracious letter,’ had given him infi- 


nite pleasure; the baron informs us, that the whole country 
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round Paramaribo is a dead flat, where not even a hill is to be 
seen. He, however, gives us to understand, that the sad 
monotony of this plain is relieved by a most luxuriant vege- 
tation ; and he even hopes that his fair correspondent will 
agree ‘ with him in thinking, that this country possesses 
interesting prospects.’ We do not, on this occasion, feel dis- 
posed to ‘agree’ with the baron, even though the lady should ; 
nor can we assent to the probability of an ‘ interesting pros- 
pect’ in such a situation. The baron says that he is very 
agreeably lodged in’ Tamarind-street, that he rises with the 
sun, and is awakened by the sweet matins of the Goda bird; 
which he compares to the nightingale. The baron takes a 
pleasant morning walk and returns about ten. He goes out 
again in the evening when the sultry heat of the day is over, 
and passes an extensive savannah ‘ into an immense forest 
which spreads all over the uninhabited part of Guiana.’ 
Here he finds himself ‘ transferred into a new world ;’ which 
is said to differ not a little ‘ from animated and vegetable 
nature in Europe.” One of the alleys which the baron fre- 
quents in this forest ‘ winds along a serpentine river,’ where 
beautiful butterflies hover ‘over the flowing mirror ;’ and 
where the silk cotton tree exceeds ‘ in height and the pic- 
turesqueness of its branches, the venerable oak of Europe.’ 
These little specimens will prove that the baron has not been 
en inattentive reader of the modern writers of travels; and 
that he can garnish his page with phraseology, which may vie 
in luxuriance with the vegetation of Paramaribo. 

In Letter VI. we attend the baron in a tour up the Com- 
meywine, from which we learn that the soil is particularly 
suited for the eulture of the cotton-plant, but that the crops 
are much injured by a small insect which preys on the under- 
bud. ‘This insect the baron proposes to destroy by means of 
a fumigating machine. We pass over Letters VI1. and VIII.; 
in which we do not find any thing particularly to attract our 
notice. In Letter LX. the barou describes a journey into the 
interior of the colony of Surinam. The baron proceeds up 
the rivers Surinam to Bluebergh. He describes the land on 
the banks of the river as impoverished. by a long succession 
of crops. The method, which is employed to restore its 
pristine vigour is said to be to encompass it with a dam, and 
convert it into a sort of artificial swamp. This ground is 
called coppewirry ; but the process is said to render the land 
useless for ten years, and to vitiate the salubrity of the air. 
The baron says that the coffee-trees are not ‘ permitted to grow 
higher that about five feet, so that the negroes can very easily 
pluck the berries, for gathering which there are two seasons, 
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the one in May, or the beginning of June, and the other in 
October, or the beginning of November.’ He says, that tha 
quality of the coffee is injured by plucking the berries pro- 
miscuously, whether more or less ripe; while, in Arabia, 
where the trees are suffered to grow to their natural size, the 
berries are gathered by shaking the tree, so that only those 
leaves are collected which are perfectly ripe at the time. 

The baron tells us that ‘ nothing can exceed the beauty of 
walks planted with coffee-trees ; and that a field planted with 
the sugar-cane presents in its vivid green a picture of an 
European spring. In Letter X. our author says that the 
Dutch government a few years ago made an attempt to eul- 
tivate the land by European labourers; and sent a number of 
German husbandmen from the Palatinate for this purpose ; 
but these industrious men soon fell a sacrifice to the climate. 
The negroes who are brought from Africa seem, in the opi- 
nion of the baron, transferred to a more temperate climate 
than that from which they have been torn. The mode 
of culture which is practised in Surinam is very laborious. 
The plough is stated by the baron not to be yet introduced, 
though the soil, which is level and free from stones, is favour- 
able to the use. The tillage is at present ‘ performed by 
hooks.’ After the land has been 


‘ prepared for cultivating cotton, the negro, whose business it is 
to sow it, makes holes in the earth with his finger, and drops into 
each three or four seeds; but this operation is very injurious to 
the labourer, who is obliged to be continually stooping, and thus 
propels the blood to his head, which is also exposed to the full 
force of the ardent rays of the sun.’ 


The baron very philanthropically proposes to remedy this 
inconvenience. : 


‘Let,’ says he, ‘the negro have a stick of the thickness of 
his finger, on which shall be fastened a small round piece of 
board as a s‘op, to determine how deep the hole shall be made ; 
then through a high hollow cane - afterwards into the hole, 


_let him drop the seeds without at all stooping, and cover the hole 
over with his foot,’ 


This method would be improved by dividing the labour and 


employing some of the negroes in dibbling the holes for the 
rest. 


‘The negroes at Surinam begin work at six o’clock in the 
morning, and continue till nine, when they are called off by the 
blowing of a shell, to breakfast, for which half an hour is al- 
jowed; then the signal is ‘again given with the shell, to return to 
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work, which lasts till twelve, then they are called to dinner, to 

which an hour and an half is allotted; from half-past one they 

work again till six in the evening; so that out of twenty-four 

hours, they have fourteen at their own disposal, as well as Sun- 

days, and some particular holidays. According to the laws of 

this country, a penalty of five hundred guilders is levied upon 

any one who compels his negrves to work on Sundays, and this | 
regulation may naturally be expected to be attended to, since 

the fiscal gets half the fine.’ 


An exception is made to this rule in the time of the sugar- 
harvest, when the negroes often work at night ; but this is done 
by rotation, and sufficient time is said to be allowed for rest. 
‘The baron informs us, that the appearance of the negroes in 
this colony greatly surpasses that of those in the West India 
Islands. According to this account, the slaves enjoy greater 
advantages and a more plentiful subsistence in Surinam. 

The negroes which are born in the colony are described as so 
preferable to those who are brought from the coast of Africa, 
that it is highly for the interest of the. master to encourage 
matrimony among his slaves ; and this system is said to be 
actually pursued on the principal estates. 


‘ A negro receives for each child, even if it is not an year old, 
the same provision as he does for himself, which to a family of 


four or five children is a very considerable advantage, especially 
as in this climate they are at no expense for clothing. -A negro, 
when she becomes advanced in her pregnancy, has an indulg- 
ence in working less, and when she is Tilivered, is allowed to 
stay a fortnight at home; after which she presents her child to 
the master, and requests him to give it a name.’ 

‘ I have seen on several plantations a set of fine thriving negro 
children, who ofien come to the houses of their masters, and attach 
themselves to the family; and frequent instances have occurred, 
when some of them have received their emancipation by the 
death of their masters, that they have refused to accept it, ex- 
pressing their desire to serve the son of their former master, know- 
ing that they should experience from him the same kind treatment 
which they had received before.’ 


But we were very sorry to read, that none of the planters 
have yet by all their endeavours been able to rear up as many 
negro children as the management of their plantations neces- 
sarily requires. 

The following is the manner in which a wealthy inhabitant 
of Paramartbo generally employs his time : 


* He rises at six o’clock ; and to enjoy the pleasantness of the 
morning, takes his breakfast under his piazza, at which he is 
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attended by a number of female negroes, and a boy who pre- 
sents him with a segar-pipe; during this time he orders his do- 
mestic concerns for the day; then, putting on a light dress, he 
takes a walk by the side of the river, to'see if there are any new 
vessels airived, and to converse with their captains. About 
eight o’clock he returns: home, and till: ten employs himself in 
business, then takes a second, breakfast, which consists of. more 
solid articles than the first, and would be considered in Europe 
as a tolerably good dinner ; after this he occasionally returns to 
business till about two o'clock, when he goes to a club, of which 
there are two principal ones; here he learns the news of the 
day, takes some refreshment of cordials, and returns home at 
three to dinner, which is often in the society of his friends. 
Some have the custom here,-as prevails in the south of Europe, 
of indulging themselves with a nap in the afternoon, bit others 
rather prefer a walk. About six o'clock, afier taking his tea, 
if he is not engaged in any other company, he again visits the 
club to play at cards or billiards, and about ten he returns home 
to supper, and then to rest.’ 


We should- almost conclide from this account, that the 
habits of the planters are less sensual and vicious than they 
were when captain Stedman was in Surinam. 

The free negroes, who are supposed to be equal in number 
to the people of cclour, exercise the trades of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, taylors, shoemakers, &c. but they are said to be 
slow and negligent in their work. ‘The negroes, who have 
been instructed by the Moravians, are represented as possess- 
ing more probity than others, But the baron states that idle- 
ness is the general characteristic of all the free Indians. 
Perhaps it ought rather to be called the vice of the climate 


than the exclusive temperament of any part of the inhabitants. ' 


‘In the songs, which the plantation negroes frequently sing, 
there is one of a very lively tune, and is always accompanied 
with much laughter and mirth; the words are, Mackarele 
Saneda, mackarele Monday, mackacele Tuesday, mackarele 
Alleday, &c. ; the meaning is Mackarel Sunday, mackarel Mon- 
day, mackarel Tuesday, mackare| every day, &c. Seeing the 
Negroes so very merry when they were singing this song, I 
asked them the meaning of the words, when one of them an- 
swered, “ Mastera, when we have a good master, we find our- 
selves more happy than those free negroes are, and when we see 
one of them we make him hear this, for they live upon nothing 
but mackarel ; whilst we other negroes have plenty of different 
provisions on the plantations.” Mackarel is a very cheap diet 
here ; and, that the plantation negroes have some reason for their 
exultation, I am inclined to think, as | have seen very few among 
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the free negroes so strong and healthy in appearance as they 
are,’ 


The climate of Surinam is described in Letter XII.; and 
we are happy to find that it has undergone a sensible improve- 
ment within the last twenty years. ‘This change is ascribed 
principally to the better clearg of the ground. A residence 
in Surinam is not so -insupportable as might at first be ima- 
gined from its tropical situation. While the baron was in. 
the colony, the highest heat did not exceed ninety-one de- 
grees of Fahrenheit ; and the lowest was seventy-five. The 
temperature, however, differs very little all the year ; and the 
body is not affected as in other regions, by sudden and abrupt 
transitions from heat to cold. 


‘In the course of twenty-four hours, the sun is only half the 
time in the horizon, and has no more than half an hour’s declen- 
sion throughout the year; yet when the heat might naturally be 
expected to become most powerful, the sea breezes set in, and 
last from about ten in the morning till five in the afternoon, 
which effect seems to arise from the diurnal motion of the globe, 
and the rarefaction of the air produced by the great power of 
the sun pressing it from east to west.’ 


These tropical breezes, which an over such a vast expanse 
of ocean, are said to be particularly cooling ; and the baron 
prefers their equable course to the fugitive inconstancy of the 
European zephyrs. 

Dr. W lf———g told the baron, that he tried the 
vaccine inoculation, but that it had no effect; probably, 
because the matter was stale. The inhabitants were not 
anxious to encourage a second trial, as the country is seldom 
vitiated by the small-pox. 

The baron makes some judicious remarks on the effect of 
the climate on the health of the inhabitants in Letter XIIL.; - 
and suggests some cautions which may well deserve the atten- 
tion of those who design to spend any time in this region of 
the globe. The great requisite for the preservation of health 
in this, as well as m other parts of the world, and particularly 
in hot climates, appears to be a light diet, and an abstemious 
mode of life. An Englishman, who emigrates to the tropics, 
ought, in a great measure, ‘to relinquish his carnivorous habits. 
It is said to be a common observation in the West Indies, 
that the ‘ English live the shortest, the French longer than 
them, and the Spaniards the longest of all.’ The reason of 
this difference in longevity seems easy to be ascertained, 

The effect of the climate on the health of sailors and sol- 
diers is considered in Letter XIV. It is not easy to teach 





such persons the utility of self-denial, where the means of 
gratification are at hand. When soldiers and sailors can ob- 
tain spirituous liquors, they are not likely to resist the temp- 
tation, whether it be under the tropics or the pole. But the 
deleterious agency of spirituous fermentations is greater in 

reportion to the heat of the country in which they are drank. 
New rum makes great ravages among the military at Surinam ; 
nor has it been inappositely named ‘ ki/l-devil.’ 

In Letter XV. the author gives his opinions on the con- 
sequences of the abolition of the slave trade to the colony of 
Surinam. ‘The baron seems to augur ill of the effects of this 
benevolent measure, from the present disproportion between 
the male and female negroes, which must render it impossible 
to keep up the requisite supply of labourers. 


* When a person,’ says the baron, ‘ begins to form a plantation 
at Surinam, he first clears the land by cutting down the large 
trees, and sawing them into planks. To complete this e sive 
work, he is under the necessity of employing a number of hardy. 
wood-cutters ; consequently in this stage of his concern, he has 
no employment for female negroes, who can only be wanted 
when the land is perfectly cleared for cultivation. I know timber 
plantations, on which there are more than forty male negroes, 
and only ten females ; the planters, therefore, must cease to 
clear the. lauds if they can get no fresh supplies from Africa; 


as it is impossible to look for an increase of negro children on 
their estates.’ , 


In Letter XVI. we have a good deal of miscellaneous mate 
ter on the natural history of Surinam. Among the snakes 
waich abound in this colony, there are few venomous. These 
must decrease in proportion to the cultivation ; and the baron 
proposes to accelerate the diminution of their numbers by 
a premium on every poisonous serpent that is killed. The 
baron gives evidence to the fascinating power which the 
rattle-snake exercises in bringing down small birds within its 
reach; but he says the cause has not been hitherto ascer- 
tained. ‘The aboma-snake, which is the largest species in 
this country, is not venomous. The negroes are said 


‘ to tame them, and keep them in their houses to destroy rats 
and other obnoxious animals ; so that some of the negroes seem 
to cba much respect to them as to their deities.’ ’ 

.* The reptile here called the two-headed snake, grows to the’ 
size of about eighteen inches, and it seems nature has destined. 
this species to make a link between the snake and the earth- 


worm. It is ring-streaked in the body likethe worm; it has — 


the appearance of being blind, the eyes being covered over with 
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askin. The tail is as big asthe head, which has contributed 
to the mistake of its being another bead. The colour of this 
snake is white, streaked with dark brown ; it is not dangerous, 
ds it has but very short, and not sharp, teeth.’ 


The following account of the American cameleoti is curi- 
ous and interesting. 


*‘ The American cameleon, or as it is called here, the agamma, 
is distinct from the African in its shape, by the back part of the 
head uot running into a point,-and its tongue being short and 
thick. The wt is in length above six inches, and the tail 
above nine: it is in shape much like a common lizard, but bas 
a bag which extends from the under jaw to its throat, and which 
it can draw up at pleasure. This cameleon is not possessed of 
those rapid motions for flight as most of the other species of 
lizards are, and for that reason nature seems to have bestowed 
on it the wonderful power of changing its colour to avoid and 
deceive its enemy; and, therefore, brown and green are the, 
colours of the most importance to it; the first, that it might lie 
secure on the bark of the trees, and the second, among the 
Teaves. It possesses those two colours with all their variegated 
shades in the highest degree of perfection. I have seen it often 
while gett ny up the tree in a dark brown, and as soon as it got 
up to the branches, it assumed the most lively green. . I have 
tried this at my own house before General A—h—o, the Rev. 
Mr. W—k—s, Mr. J. G—l,-and many other gentlemen, who 
doubted this extraordinary power of the cameleon. ‘ We have 
put the creature on a green umbrella, and after it had assumed 
that colour, we let it down on the floor, which is made of the 
dark brown bollo-tree, and it immediately changed to that dark 
colour. It changes most rapidly when newly taken, as by. its 
fears it seems then to be most active to hide itself. When ap- 
proached it endeavours to defend itself boldly, and it is said that 
the bite of this animal produces inflammation, though their teeth 
are very small: the greatest difficulty is to make it take any non- 
rishmeat in a state of confinement. Aili the insects which I lef¢ 
with them for their food, they constantly refused. Whenever 
the cameleon is touched it hisses like a snake, and tries to: bite ; 
but I thought of profiting even by its anger, for after I had put: 
it into a rage, I presented to its mouth, in a pair of pivcers, @ 
spider, at which it bit with fierceness, and having once had the 
taste on its tongue, it seemed unable to resist the temptation,’ 
but swallowed the whole insect. In this manner | have kept 
two cameleons above a year, and they never could eat in any 
other way than being fed by this method. 

‘If the ancients, in stating that the cameleons lived on nothing 
but air, bad said they can remain a long time without taking any 
thing but air, they would have been more in the right. When 
I made a tour in the country, | recommended my collection of 
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living animals to the care of my landlady ;- but she declared, that 
though she would pay the greatest attention to all the others, 
she could not do it to the agammas, or cameleons, being too 
much afraid of them; and as I could get no other person to 
undertake the office, afier putting some insects into their cagej 
1 left the further care of them to themselves; but though I was 
more than three weeks absent from home, [ found the insects not 
eaten, and the cameleons in appearance as well as before. The 
long time they can abstain from taking food seems to arise from 
the little nourishment which they, in common with all cold- 
blooded animals, comparatively require ; thus losing no strength 
by perspiration. But as the cameleon is a particularly slow ani- 
mal, and living upon flying insects, which it is not always able 
to catch, nature seems to have given it great command over the 
organs of digestion ; when forsome time it has had no nourishment, 
I could then observe not the least motion in those parts where 
digestion is performed, but as soon as it swallowed an insect, its 
sides began to beat regularly ; these parts, therefore, seem to be, 
if | may make use of the comparison, like a mill, which stands 
still, without injury to its mechanism, when there is nothiug to 
grind. With regard to the change of colour in this animal, some 
learned naturalists have said, and particularly Mr. Hasselquist, 
in his travels in the Levant, which I fortunately have with me, 
speaking of the African cameleon, says, “ This animal is very 
subject to the jaundice, especially if it is made angry; it seldom 
changes, unless it is made angry, from black or yellow, or 
greenish colour, that of its gall; which last being transmitted 
into the blood appears very plain, as the muscles of the came- 
leon and the skin are transparent.” 

‘ But in the American cameleon this change of colour is e¢y- 
tainly not owing to the jaundice, as it will shift from the dark 
brown into the most lively green, and quickly repeat. these 
changes. Besides the American cameleon bas a greater variety 
of colours than Mr. Hasselquist has ascribed to the African ; 
for he speaks only of a greenish colour, while the American has 
the most perfect cvlours of all the difftrent shades of green. Its 
bead, which is rather flat, I have seen sometimes of a faint 
blueish colour. It seems to me that the agamma possesses par- 
ticular glands, some of which bring forth a separate coloured 
fluid, and those when pressed by the animal, force up their mois- 
ture towards the interior parts of the transparent skin, so as to 
overcast the former colour, as the clouds pass over each other, 
and thus forming shades of different tiuts. 

‘The brown colour seems particularly placed on the back, 
from which it proceeds to the sides and the head, and will even 
_ sometimes overspread the under part of the animal, which ig in 

general of uw white colour, The green always begins first to tiut 
the sides, then proceeds to the head and back, the white of the 
belly will sometimes appear in different stripes on the sides, but 
never goes farther; there appears likewise, a particalar dark 
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tincture on the sides, which contribute to the different shades of 
green and brown. The skin is very transparent, and has the 
‘appearance of parallel indentures rouning transversely, but with- 
out any depression or elevation ; but I never could perceive any 
motion in the skin while it changed colour. The agamma sheds 
its skin several times in the year.’ 


Tn Letter XVII, the author takes his departure from Su 
rinam. He arrives at Providence, visits Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, the city of Washington, Alexandria, 
Mount Vernon, returns to New York, and embarks for Eu- 
rope. In this part of the work we read with much pleasure 
the account which the author gives of the new prison at Phi- 
Jadelphia, which is so managed as to operate not more as a 
place of punishment than a means of moral reform. It is 
thus made an engine of great private benefit, and great public 
utility. ‘he regulations which are adopted for the govern- 
ment of the prison seem equally humane and wise. The 
former gaol was repeatedly filled with old offenders; but, 
out of a hundred criminals, who have undergone the salutary, 
judicial, and reforming process of this prison, not more than 
two or three have been known to return to their former vici- 
ous courses. 

The appendix to this werk contains much additional and 
valuable matter respecting the natural history of Surinam. 
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Art. VIIIl.—An Enquiry into the Moral tendency of Me- 
thodism, and Evaugelical preaching. a * some 


Remarks on the Hints of a Barrister. By William 
Burns. Part the first. 8vo. Johnson, London, 1810. 


THIS writer grants to the methodists by his title page, what 
will not be very readily conceded, and what he does not him- 
self seem prepared to admit; the moral tendency of their 
preaching. His enquiry should have been into the tendency, 
‘without coupling it with a term, which takes for granted the 
fact to be enquired into, viz. whether that tendency be mova 

or not? 

The very serious evil which the extensive propagation of 
the doctrines of th's active and zealous sect, is calculated to 
produce, has at-length excited a considerable share of atten- 
tion among the more mtelligent classes of society. ‘The great 
difficulty, has ever been to impress the public mind strongly 

with the importance of the subject. This seems at length to 
“have been effected. The delusions of imposture, aud the 
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cart of hypocrisy, will at least be exposed in future to a 
keener scrutiny, and preaching will be less easily made, as of 
late years has been but too common, the last resource of ban- 
krupt vice and beggared vanity. 

Mr. Burns presents us with no discussion or research that 
can render him ifiteresting as an adversary to the author of 
the § Hints,’ 


‘He has enjoyed,’ he tells us, ‘ opportunities peculiarly favour- 
able, for studying the character of methodism; and had already 
resolved to lay his sentiments on that subject before the public 
in some shape or other, when he: met with the Hints of a Bar- 
rister on evangelical preaching.’ 


We find very little however, in this pamphlet that bears any 
relation to that popular work, and whatever opportunities 
this writer may have enjoyed of passing judgment on the 
teachers of methodism, or of examining the tendency and ef- 
fect of their doctrines, he affords his readers no informatiog 
on either subject, which is satisfactory or conclusive. 

in the momentous concerns of religion, nothing can be 
more dangerous, nor more shameful than equivocation and 
ambiguity on the part of its teachers. A. worse ground of 
defence for the calvinists could not therefore be devised, than 
that, although they affirm one thing, they mean another. We 
have no doubt but that Mr. Burns takes great credit for can< 
dour in requesting for all parties a plenary indulgence on this 
head; but the fact is that the latitude of interpretation, for 
which he is an advocate, would leave the ignorant multitude 2 
prey to all the extremes of error. It is the business of every 
man'so to express himself as not to be misunderstood. In lay- 
ing down the fundamental doctrines of religion, it is his duty to 
do it with such plaimess and precision, as shall not leave them 
open to misconstruction. If he teach that which is false, and 
corrupt all the leading principles of christianity, are we to 
satisfy ourselves with the supposition that the truth was in- 
tended to be spoken, but thut dangerous errors were, unde- 
signedly, cireulated in its stead ? 


‘If disputants would give the same favourable allowance for - 

a good meaning, in interpreting the expressions of others, which 
they must be sensible they frequently stand in need of them 
selves, the difference between them would\be considerably nar- 
rowed. This is particularly the case respecting the dispute 
_ about the obligation of good works; it lies more im words, than 
;4n meaning. ‘Ihe calvinists do not mean to say, that ye are 
_Under no kind of obligation to do good works, they only mean 
_ that in the matter of justification; that is to say, in receiving the 

N @ 
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pardon of our offences, and being adopted into the favour of God, 
no account is made of our good works; we are not to put any 
value on them, as giving us a preferable title to that benefit; all 
men, whatever their character may have been formerly, being 
equally welcome to that benefit, whenever they believe the Gos- 
pel; and this belief is only considered genuine, when it produces 
a good life. 

‘ This is what they would he at: but they do not mean, that 
the rewards which shall be distributed to the righteous at the 
day of judgment, shall not correspond with the virtue of indi- 
viduals; and the punishments, to the guilt of the wicked. They 
do not mean, to deny, that with reference to the final judgment 
every man shall be judged according to his works; and that 
none shall be actually admitted into heaven, but they “who de 
the commandments of God, and thereby have a right to the tree 
of life, and to enter within the gates into the city.” 


But this defence as thus set up, even with the best expla- 
nation which this writer seems able to give of it, is replete 
with contradiction. What the calvinists mean to affirm we 
are told is this, that ‘ in receiving the pardon of our offences, 
and being adopted into the favour of God, no account is made 
of our good works.” But we are, at the same time, told that, 
‘ they do not mean to deny, that with reference to the final 
judgment every man shall be judged according. to his works.’ 
This is a style of evaston which it 1s shocking to introduce into 
any subject, much more mto a subject counected and bound 
up with the nearest interests, temporal and eternal, of the 
whole human race. The preachings and the writings of the 
calvinists are full of this sort of delusive and disgraceful quib- 
bling. Mr. Burns, indeed, who sets out with professing the 
intimate means, which be-has of forming a correct judgment 
on the subject, tells us that, ‘ the truth 1s, their minds are so 
confused that they do not even know themselves what they 
say, or whereof they affirm.’ We believe this to be perfectly 
true; but it is a little curious that Mr. Burns should stand 
forward as the interpreter of what they mean, while averring 
that they do not know what they mean themselves. 

The statement which” the barrister makes respecting the 
forwarduess of the new evangelisis to fleece rather than to 
feed their flock, this writer admits to be well founded; and 
he even carries the accusation to greater extent. ; 


‘ This devotion to their preachers, and the sacrifices which the 
people make at their shrines, at the expence of domestic and so- 
cial duties, deserve the severest reprehension which you have 
given them; and it is an immoral practice, which they cannot 
deny, as abounding in a far greater degree among them, tham 
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among any other set of christians. In addition to the cases of. 
this kind which you have stated, [ can assert from my own know- 
ledge, that the mother of a family, will sometimes lock up a number 
of small children, in the house by themselves, and go to hear a 
sermon; trusting their infants as they say, to the good providence 
of God, and giving thanks when they return, that none of them 
have fallen into the fire, or otherwise hurt themselves. It is not 
uncommon for them, to be hearing a word of prayer or exhor- 
tation at the chapel, when they ought to be putting their chil- 
dren to bed; and for servanis to stay till midnight at religious 
Meetings. 

‘If a young person, or silly female, become a convert to an 
evangelical preacher, the authority of the father and the husband, 
is often superseded by that of the priest; and although the 
morals of the family to which the converts belong, be unexcep- 
tionable, yet their. minds are poisoned, by ‘insinuations that all - 
the rest are children of the devil but themselves; that there is 
no edification in their conversation, no wisdom in their counsels, 
compared with those of their new spiritual guides. Filial and 
conjugal piety, the endearing bonds of domestic union, are thus 
made to give way to the superior homage, claimed by a ghost- 
ly director, and discord is sown among those, whom the laws 


of nature and of God, had bound together by. the tenderest 
ties.’ 


What a disgusting representation is this! and yet there 1s 
nothing in it but plain and positive truth. Mr. Burns states 
himself to have lived ‘in habits of friendly intimacy with the 
methodists; he cannot therefore be accused of ignofance ; 
and we are well assured that the conscience of every follower 
of the sect will acquit him of exaggeration. 

The mind of Mr. Burns appears to be strongly imbued 
with the calvinistic tenets. Whenever he adverts to them it 
is with a favourable leaning ; whenever he attempts any thing 
in the way of explanation, he brings nothing with him but 
perplexity. If the reader have any taste for that sort of con- 
fused jargon which is peculiar to ca/vinistic theology, he will 
‘be gratified by the following extract. 


‘To allege that God would bestow his mercy and favour in- 
discriminately on all, for the sake of Jesus Christ, without any 
regard to the. moral fitness of their disposition to receive and 
profit by it, would be a gross outrage both against the wisdom, 
and the justice, and the mercy, of the Deity. However people 
may differ about what are the exact qualifications on the part of 
mankind to which God has respect, in extending his mercy, still 
it is evident, that there must be some qualifications, otherwise 
all would be indiscriminately included. 

‘ There is, therefore, something in the character of individuals, 
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which influences the divine Being to treat them with distimn- 
guished favour, and this assertion is noways contradictory to 
the acknowledged efficacy of the first motive, nor to any parti- 
cular opinion concerning the amount of such efficacy. 

* And as these two motices which God may have, first, for be- 
stowing an extraordinary and unmerited favour for the sake of 
Jesus Christ; and secondly, for confining it to a certain de- 
scription of persons, are perfectly consistent with each other, so 
are they both likewise perfectly consistent with the original 
motive of his own native benevolence. 

« We can easily conceive a benevolent old man presenting his 
son with a sum of money to distribute among the poor, with a 
recommendation to bestow it upon the fittest object of compas- 
sion; especially those who were most likely to make a good use 
of it. An unsophisticated and ingenuous mind would feel at 
the first glance, the whole force of his obligation to the benevo- 
lence of the father, to the philanthrophy and condescension of 
the son; and would be sensible at the same time of the value 
which they attached to that qualification, by which he was dis- 
tinguished from others who were comparatively less deserving 
than himself. It would never enter into his mind, that in order 
to express his gratitude properly, it was necessary to make a cal- 
culation of how much he owed separately, to the father, and to 
the son, and to himself. He would never dream that there was 
any inconsistency in allowing each of these considerations their 
full weight in his mind, or imagine that he would offend his be- 
nefactors by not making the proper distinctions. 

‘In the same manner, there does not seem to be any neces- 
sity for a christian to be always calculating how far God is in- 
fluenced in his dealings with men, by different proportions of 
the motives we have mentioned; and more especially, as the 
qualifications which are gencraliy understood, as being requisite 
for the first admission of a person into the kingdom of God, are 
of such a nature, as to involve in them a due expression of the vbli- 
gations we lie under to the divine persons,’ 


The style of this work cannot be commended for distinct- 
ness or perspicuity. But-the understanding of the writer is 
nevertheless respectable; and he writes with a temperance 
and candour, which, in theological controversy, cover a mul- 
titude of sins, 


’ 








Arr. IX.—On_ national Government, by George En- 
or, Esq. Author of the * Independent Man, and * Prin- 
ciples of Moratty.’ First Part, in two Volumes. Lon- 
don, Johnson and Co. For the Benefit of the Literary 
Fund, 1810, 


THIS work opens with a ‘ preliminary discourse’ of 
one hundred and four pages. The author first endeavours 
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to overturn the opinion of those, who suppose that the British 
constitution is the best which can be devised. He assigns 
reasons for thinking that both branches of the senate are in 
want of reformation. He enumerates several striking’ ex- 
amples of lost liberty, and shows how nations, which were 
once as free as England, have been gradually enslaved. For 
proofs in point he refers to the history of Sweden, of Ger- 
many, of Spain, and France. While other nations’ have been 
enthralled, England has preserved a greater degree of liberty 
by her long centinued, and intrepid endeavours to oppose the 
tyranny of kings, and ministers. 


‘ What,’ says Mr. Ensor, ‘ had England been without Macna 
Caarta, a thousand times confirmed ? What without the Peri- 
rion of Ricur, in Charles the First’s reign? What without the 
bravery of Hampden, who though a single citizen, resisted the 
rapacious prerogative of the crown? What without the Brut of 
Ricuts, the Hasras Corpus, the Conpemnation of Genera 
Warrants? She would have been as Spain, as Sweden, as Nor- 
way :—nay, perhaps she had been a province to France, the 
slave of an enslaved people, 


Great Britain might, at this moment, have been plunged in 
this extremity of degradation, if she had exhibited the same 
apathy, with respect to the arbitary encroachments of her 
rulers, ‘which in other nations has been productive of such 
irreparable evils. But what might Great Britain have been, 
says Mr. Ensor, had 


‘she pursued that auspicious vote of her house of commons, 
that the-influence of the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished?” She had been sacred and inviol- 
able. Abroad, she had shone forth a luminary amidst the obscur- 
ed nations of Europe, to enlighten and direct them; at home, in- 
stead of having her people exasperated and deceived by the ene- 
mies of God and man, instead of ogg them react against each 
other the enmities and persecution of the Jews in similar cir- 
cumstances when ® victorious enemy threatened the being of the 
state, cordiality and friendship bad blessed the land. 

‘Need I say, that I refer to an attempt in a late par- 
liament to free the catholics from that law, which prohibits 
them from attaining eminence in either army or navy, and 
the consequences of that defeated effort to it’s promoters? 
It is three centuries since slavery has ceased in England; and 
it was abolished in the colonies by the men, who in the same 
session would have redeemed the catholics from disgrace. It is 
also a theme of never ending execration, that slavery was estab- 
lished in Sparta and Athens; yet were the slaves who fought for 
those nations rewarded with the full rights of citizenship fog 
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their military service, while we, the overweening eulogists of our 
own religion and constitution, hold freemen and fellow-citizens, 
whe fight our battles in a state of degradation unfelt by the bar- 
barous slaves of Athens and Lacedzewon, 

* In reprobating the corruptness of the parliamentary repre- 
sentation in the house of comniwns, and the depravity that influ- 
ences the royal prerogative in the appointment of members to 
the senate, I speak not of unknown evils. Many statesmen 
have observed them, and some have proposed remedies to qualify 
or correct the abuse. Some, observing that the peerage was 
prostituted in the most flagrant manner, and particularly by 
the creation of twelve peers together at the begivning of the 
lest century, in order to secure at all eveuts a majority to minis- 
ters, proposed to parliament in 1719 a bill to restrain the pre- 
rogative in raising Commoners to the rank of nobility. “It was 
thought,” says Blackstone, “ that this would be a great acquisi- 
tien to the constitution, by restraining the king or his favourites 
from gaining an asscendancy in the lords by an unlimued crea- 
tion ef peers at pleasure. It passed the lords, but was rejected 
in the commons by a great majority, who wished to keep the 
upper house open to their ambition—and thus ended all expecta- 
tions of reform in this branch of the legislature.” 

‘With regard to the commons in parliament, many schemes 
have been suggested by ingenious men, and some have been ac- 
tually proposed in the legislature for it’s adoption. I shall carry 
my inquiries no higher than the year 1734, when Mr. Bromley 
moved for the repeal of the septennial bill, and for the more 
frequent meeting and calling of parliaments, ‘The same was 
often urged in succeeding years, particularly by Sir John Glyn 
in 1758, and by Lord Chatham, who enforced the justice and 
policy of abridging the duration of parliaments, and of infusing 
afresh portion of vigour into the constitution by increasing the 
representatives from counties, and by diminishing those from 
neveaaes leaving the rotten boroughs to drop off by the imper- 
ceptible operation of time.. 

* Let me observe, that this proposition coincided with the anci- 
ent constitution of the state, “‘ As towns increased,” says Black- 
stone, ‘in trade and population, they were summoned to parlia- 
ment; and as others declined, they were omitted; but in lat- 
ter times the deserted have been summoned, while those have 
been omitted, whose increased riches and consequence have en- 
titled them to that distinction.” Nor has any measure been’ 
taken, to correct this departure from the principles and prac- 
sice of former ages, except by Cromwell, who in 1654, accom- 
modated present circumstances to ancient institutions. “ He 
thought,” says Clarendon, “ he took a more equal way by ap- 
pointing, that more knights should be chosen for every shire, 
and fewer burgesses, which was generally looked upon as an al- 
teration fit to be more warrantably made, and in a better time.” 
Is jt not insufferable, that the reformation, which Cromwell 
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actually performed, was not only repealed at the Restoration, but 
still remains so? Compare then the’ political conduct of your 
constitutional kings, and your unconstitutional protector, and 
glorify the blessings of an hereditary crown. Compare the jus- 
tice of the usurper, and the injustise, antecedent and posterior 
te his despotism, of kings, lords, and commons, and blush for the 
lawful constitution of your state. 

« The late William Pitt, in 1782, when in opposition, moved 
for a parliamentary reform; and in 1785, when chancellor of the 
exchequer, he renewed his motion, and submitted aspecific plan 
to this effect. He proposed, that thirty-six boroughs, which had 
decayed, should be purchased from the proprietors; and that, 
if any of them did not accept the price offered, it should be laid 
out at compound interest, until, to use his own words, it became 
irresistible. ‘The boroughs which were to be bought, he would 
have had ascertained by their comparative depopulation ; and 
the deficiency of members to the commons, -in consequence of. 
so many boroughs being disfranchised, he would have had supe 
plied by additional members from the more opulent districts and 
the metropolis. He also proposed, to increase the constiguent 
body by admitting copyholders to the elective franchise ; b 
which he, in some measure, obviated an objection made to his 
father’s plan of reform—that it would increase the existing dis- 
parity between the freeholders who were already represented, 
and those who were not legally entitled to vote for members to 
parliament. This, I need not observe, was not adopted. 

‘In 1790, Henry Flood, another eminent man, introduced a 
different mode of reform. He proposed, that one hundred mem- 
bers should be added to the representation, who were to be elected 
by resident freeholders ‘n each parish of each county on the same 
day; by this the representation would have been considerabl 
increased, and four hundred thousand, according to Flood’s com- 
putation, added to the body of popular electors. 

‘ Some years afterward, Mr. Grey moved for a parliamentary 
reform, and he was seconded by the zeal and eloquence of Charles 
Fox. Like all the rest, this was also rejected.’ 


Mr. Ensor argues that the exaggerated encomiums which 
different writers have bestowed on the British constitution, do 
not prove its unspotted excellence ; and that the predilection 
of nations for their own laws has been generally extreme. 
The author adduces several proofs from history in support of 
this assertion. Mr. Ensor does not forget the praises, which 
were lavished on the church of Rome, by her prelates and her 
cardinals, when Rome was the centre of every vice under the 
sun. 


The following will shew that our author does not approach 
with much reverence the ark of the British constitution, 


‘ No doubt the English laws possess many wise and equitable 
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provisions. But let me ask, on what general grounds are they 
presumed to be as wise and provident, as they are represented by 
their devotees? Be not shocked im tracing the descent of your 
ancestors and your laws. History first mentions the painted 
Britons. Next appears, on their conquest, a provincial military 
government of Rome, when Rome was in the last stage of dege- 
neracy. After the conquering Romans succeed the victorious 
Saxons. What was the character of this third race of political 
architects, who assisted in forming the British constitution ? 
‘They had no cities, scarcely a habitation deserving the name of 
house, and no money but pieces of the Roman coin. Without 
commerce or manufactures, and with little agriculture, they were 
illiterate, inimical to science, and limited in their enjoyments to 
gambling, drunkenness, hunting, and war. 

‘ After these succeed in this eventful pedigree, the piratical 
Danes, who conquered the Saxons, and in their turn were con- 
quered by the freebooters of Normandy. ‘These were the 
founders of that stupendous fabric, the British constitution ; and 
these were assisted: by the priesthood of that age in rearing and 
cementing this modern Babe!.’ 


Mr. Ensor having mentioned a remark of Fortescue, that 
the common law is as old as the primitive Britons, asks, ‘ by 
what accident the common law of the painted Britons was’ 
so marvellously excellent, while the Brehon law, that is, the 
common law of the wild Irish was so abominable, that it was 
abolished by Edward the First, as repugnant to the laws of 
God and man?’ As the principles of legislation are derived 
from experience, ‘ by what means could the Britons have 
collected facts and materials, and by what means could they 
have drawn sagacious conclusions from them, if they had been 
collected ? Mr. Ensor next treats the feudal law, which he 
says, is ‘ the second capital ingredient in the English code,’ 
with still greater disrespect. Nor does he show any reverence 
for ‘the third constituent part of the English code, the 
Statute Law.’ In the language of Sir H. Spelman, he im- 
putes to this legal mass ‘a strange language, a barbarous 
jargon, a slovenly and uncouth method ;” in short, ¢ whatever 
is repulsive to au improved taste and enlightened mind,’ 


‘Could it be otherwise,’ adds Mr, Ensor, ‘ when the political 
and civil code of Great Britain exhibits a heterogeneous as- 
semblage of the customs and instincts of untutored savages, 
of the wreck of the Roman provincial institutions, of the impo- 
s.tions of priesteraft and credulity, of the violations of libert 
and property by the Saxon and Danish conquests, by the stilf 
yreater subversion of both by the feudal law, and by the con- 
fusions and corruptions introduced into all these already cone 
fuunded particulars by priests who pleaded causes, by priests 
who decided them by priests who legislated, by lay legislators 
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who have shewn in innumerable instances ysuch ignorance of 
times, places, persons, things and reasons, (as im the course of the 
work | shall show to satiety,) that the sweeping of the meanest: 
parish met in vestry could not now so egregiously offend against 
all principles of knowledge and common sense? Yet Burke talks 
in theatrical terms of the English constitution being the con- 
trivance of human wisdum, Exctpt what is related of Alfred’s 
institutions, which were soon: dissipated, there is no record of 
any contrivance in its structure. Even the legislature of the land 
arose in a great measure from violence ; and every subsequent 
effort towards reform or amendment was so much the work of 
haste and disorder, that the happiest endeavours of its people 
politically considered were merely to invent expedients, by whiclt 
inherent defects might be qualified, or inveterate errors endured, 
To contrivance and wisdom, to unity and design, the laws and 
constitution of Britain have not the remotest pretensions.’ 


Mr. Ensor says that he does not niean peculiarly to con- 
demn the British constitution ; for he seems to consider all 
the governments which ever existed among men as éminently 
defective. When their merits and defects are tried by any 
abstract theory of perfection which any individual may form 
in his own mind, this can hardly fail of being the case; but 
still, as men are almost entirely the creatures of circumstances, 


there is, perhaps, hardly any government, however defective 
‘it may seém, which is not better suited to the sentiments and 
habits, the moral and intellectual state of any people, than 
what the most profound philosopber could fashion from the 
principles of any theory, however perfect and sublime it might 
appear. Though some persous may regard the British con- 
stitution as a piece of awkward and incoherent patchwork, 
yet, the several successive additions and alterations which it 
as undergone, have been adapted to the exigencies of the 
times, and to the circumstances of the people; and time, 
which is the father of habit, has woven the whole into one 
piece. The British constitution has gradually grown out of 
circumstances ; and how can it be otherwise with any form 
of government which is really adapted to the fluctuating state 
of man, and to the continual vicissitudes of human circum. - 
stances and events? A government may be formed at once 
by a sage, or a council of sages ;—but such a government 
would have less chance of permanence, or be more exposed 
to a sudden subversion than that which has been the mere 
growth of temporary expedients, or casual combinations, 
When Mr. Ensor says that ‘ to contrivance and wisdom, 
to unity aud design, the laws and constitution of Britain have 
not the remotest pretensions.’ Does he regard it as their 
principal defect that they were not all framed and put together 
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at once, like a regular piece of machinery? But suppose 

they. had all been framed at once by a convention of political 

architects, is it likely that they could have been so contrived as 

not to need any subsequent alterations? And would not such 

alterations, which a change in circumstances, opinions, and 

events would render necessary, be liable to derange the unity 

of the original plan, and disturb the harmony of the political © 
machine? But what would become of the progressive im- 

provement, or of the accommodation of human institutions 

to the varying state of human knowledge, if a constitution 

excluded the possibility of such alterations as we have men- 

tioned? Man, considered as an individual, is a very variable 

being ; and a mode of life, or a species of regimen which 

may be admirably suited for him at one period, may be 

totally unfit for him at another; but man, considered in a 

state of national union, must still le regarded as a creature 

subject to perpetual vicissitudes arising from the operation of 
causes, over which no legislator can exercise any previous control, 
Can a legislator anticipate the progress of human events, or 
can he foretel the casualties which seem perpetually arising in 
the sea of human affairs, as if on purpose to mock the cal- 
culations of human wisdom? Can any constitution be so 

formed as to accommodate itself, without any change, to that 
perpetuity of change, which seems to belong to the present 

constitution of the world? Who would prefer the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, which excluded the possibility of 
change, to the British constitution, which has been the pro- 
duct of temporary, and often fugitive, ex pedients ? 

Mr. Ensor has been at some pains to show how little the 
laws of this, and of other countries deserve to be praised. 
He next endeavours to show that no danger is to be appre- 
hended from new theories of legislation, as mankind are not 
prone to innovation. ‘ So far,’ says he, ‘are men from being 
afflicted with an innovating temper, that they are immoveable 
in their prejudices.’ How many centuries did this country 
endure the superstition and the tyranny of the church of 
Rome, before she made any attempt to throw off the yoke? 
The paltry alterations which the reformers made in the catho- 
lic creed, are a striking proof of the obstinacy, with which 
men continue to pursue the track of ancient prejudice. 

Our author considers the nature and defects of different 
modes of government, as of monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy. Under the first head he treats of the British 
monarchy ; of different arguments for the rights of monarchs ; 
and he states and answers different arguments for the advan 
tages of monarchy. Mr. Eusor seems to consider the deno- 
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mination of ¢ absolute monarchy,’ as in a great degree appli- 
cable to the British government. ‘The king,’ says Mr. 
Ensor, ‘ is authorized by the silence of the law on one side, 
and his irresponsibility and perfection on the other, to act as 
he pleases.’ But can the king act without the instrumentality 
of others? and if those, by whom he acts are amenable to 
the law, the monarch seems as effectually restrained, as if 
he himself were made by the constitution personally respon- 
sible for his own acts. If the constitution had decreed the 
personal responsibility of the king, could the law have been 
enforced in any circumstances without endangering the public 
peace? It may seem absurd at first view to declare that the 
king can do no wrong ; but, considering the evils likely to arise 
from the opposite regulation, is it not theoretically wise ; 
and, considering the numérous precautions and checks of th 

British constitution, is it not practically true ? 


Our author evidently regards neither monarchs nor mo- 
narchy with a very favourable eye. 


‘ What!’ exclaims Mr. Ensor, ‘ monarchs régard the interests 
ef the people! They have no feelings but selfishness; and so far 
as their fears permit them, they sacrifice ali things to their ca- 
price. A Cappadocian king inundated a country adjoining the 
Euphrates, to amuse his childish passion of seeing small isles 
peering through the flood. Our early monarchs swept away 
villages, and reduced cultivated lands to their native wildness, 
that they might gratify their barbarous passion for hunting. 
Yet are these violations, which reduce fruitful territories to 
marshes and forests, of small importance, when compared with 
those numerous acts of monarchy, that make a wilderness of the 
human mind. 

‘ Monarchs regard the interests of the people! Their minions 
are their only people. Ask, How are these recommended to the 
rulers of the earth? By being parasites, by abetting their 
tyranny, by administering to their lewd and profligate pleasures, 
or to their infantine follies. From such motives they shall be 
raised to power, and they shall participate the empire, as did 
De Luynes, who became prime minister to a French king from 
his expertness in teaching hawks to fly at little birds, and these 
again to catch butterflies. 

‘It is an insult to the supernatural pretensions of monarchs 
to suppose, that they should fecl a lively interest in the happiness 
of the people. What ! the potentates of the earth, deriving their 
title from their sword, or from heaven, and quartering the attri- 
butes of God in their ensigns, rezard the peovle, the plebeian 
herd! The prosperity and comfort of these are the last of their 
considerations. How many thousands are yearly sacrificed on 
the field of battle to their senseless ambition! How many mil- 
lions of money, and how much labour and industry are employed 
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jn burning incense before the shrine of their:pleasures! In 
Persia alone how much was devoted to adorn the monarch’s 
wife! One province was called the queen’s girdle, another the 
queen’s veil, because such districts were charged with providing 
such portions of her attire: and thus Anthilla in Egypt was 
appropriated to supply the royal wardrobe with sandals. 

‘Monarchs have neither the disposition, nor the power, to 
apprehend the advantages of the people. They see through the 
distorted vision of others; they are the dupes of sycophants, of 
intriguers, of w —s, and their confederates.’ 

‘So necessary is adulation to monarchies, that most, of them 
have established officers to chant the king’s praises in the king’s 
ears, in Purope, in Africa, in Asia. It is true, rhyming enco- 
‘miasts are. classed by the laws of Brabuva with suborners of 
perjury: yet, what were those, who sang before Attila his 
vietorics and bis virtues, those whom Brown mentions 
in his travels in Africa, and those whom Lord Macartney 
beard dt the Chinese.court, hailing in measured strains the anni- 
versary of Kienlong’s first illustration of the earth? What were 
those bards, who atjended the courts of princes among our 
ancestors; and that remnant of them, the poet laureat of Great 
Britain? Some of the official flatterers paid to harmonize with 
false praise the monareh’s ear. 

* As kings are debauched by the adulation of their courtiers, 
they in their turn ruin them and their subjects by their example: 
for this is the nature of monarchy, that its vices are pregnant 
with desiruction. As famine causes disease and death, and as 
the dead and dying scatter mortal infection among tlie still sur- 
Viving remains of society, the vices. of monarchy are received 
and cemimunicated in all directions by all individuals, till the 
Jowest subject, according to his pitiful means, is as corrupt as 
the greatest prince. 

‘ The king’s example is a powerful instrument in this mise- 
rable confederacy of vice; for, whatever be the royal lust, that 
it becomes all loyal subjects to imitate. When Alexander sunk 
_into superstition, the court swarmed with priests and devotees. 
When Charles of France massacred thousands on thousands ef 
protestants, so extreme was the courtesy of those, who sought the 
royal confidence, that the historian Davila, not only admires the 
act, but exceeds in zeal the sanguinary monarch. Thus, when 
Lewis the Fourteenth revoked the edict of Nantz, it was reputed 
_ the most glorious exploit of bis all-glorious reign; and I doubt 
not, should another king be smitten with adverse prejudices in’ 
afier times, and act the partisan of his protestant subjects against 
_catholigs and dissenters, ministers who dare rule the nation would 
be found, that would unsay their words, disclaim their senti- 
ments, and this flattery would descend from ‘them through 
all stages of society to the half-clothed rabble, who infest the 
_strects. 


‘The effect of his example is not confined to the king’s 
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superstition, it operates strongly whatever be the infirmity 
of the monarch. Is he licentious in his amours, so are his 
subjects ; even the impotent shall pretend to pruriency, as 
did lord Shaftsbury, who, Chesterfield says, insinuated himself 
into the favour of Charles the Second, by affecting a passion he 
could not feel. Does a Catharine keep men, the aspiring ladies 
of the court have their pensioned domestic paramours, and this 
profligacy becomes the highest mark of fashion throughout the 
empire. In this manner do persons submitted to monarchy 
conciliate the monarch’s favour, and some imitate for the same 
purpose royal practices, that it would be pollution to relate. 
So ‘base is the flattery to kings, so corrupting their example, so 
flayitious théir service, singly or generally considered, that their 
ministers, courtiers, and attendants, endeavour to exceed them 
in their professed vices, and to outdo them in their violations of 
honour and equity ; according to the Persian proverb, If a king 
pluck an apple in a subject’s garden, his servants will surely root 
up the tree.’ 


Mr. Ensor, after expatiating on what he deems the evils of 
monarchy, makes both aristocracy and democracy the objects 
of his reprobation ; and he tells us, that the constitution which 
he prefers ‘ must differ widely from the British, or any other 
of Gothic origin, that arose from conquests.’ The author 
afterwards explains what he conceives to be the best general 
disposition of government, in a very able and erudite review 
of the Spartan constitution. Mr. Ensor appears to be a 
great admirer of the form of political administration adopted 
at Sparta; and he says, that it gives 


‘a fair outline of what ought to be the constitution of a state, 
that endeavoured to unite security with freedom. It consisted of 
assemblies of the people, and ephori, who were presidents of 
those assemblies, and who represented them when they were 
dissolved ; of a senate ; and of a chief magistrate. This bears 
the character of wisdom and simplicity, and seems to be dic- 
‘tated not only by common sense, but by the nature of society.’ 


Mr. Ensor next: proceeds to develop the origin and pro- 
gress of society and government. He ascribes the origin of 
society, not to the fears of individuals, nor to any previous 
calculations of mutual advantage, but to the social nature of 
man. His remarks on this subject are much more sensible 
than those of some other writers whom we have perused. 


‘Man, says our reflective author, requires years to attain 
maturity, which alone would be a sufficient reason for his being 
more sociable than any other animal; for he of all who breathe 
requires the longest education preparatory to his independence 
of his parents, Is it not then most repugnant to truth to say, 
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that society arose from war, when love was the cause of man’s 
being, ahd mutual affection the means by which he attained 
manhood? Is it not vain to say, that dread of enemies, or that 
conscious weakness, drove vagrant men into society, and formed 
them into leagues offensive or defensive ; when, to suppose the 
birth and nurture of children, and the common course of life 
for a few generations, establishes by nature’s means society and 
government? And is it not trifling to talk of a social compact ? 
indeed it seems eminently absurd, for it presumes, that men for 
no reason contradicted their sentiments and habits, and straggled 
from each other to meet and reestablish by compact a society, 
which the strongest and tenderest ties had already confirmed.’ 


Mr. Ensor contends that monarchy was not the original 
‘government of nations. If the first society were a man and 
woman and their children, the first government would cer- 
tainly be that of a father in his own family ; and the first 
form of political government would be that of as many fathers 
of families as were included in a certain distfict or tribe. 
That, which authorized each father of a family to ‘ assume 
domestic government in his own private concerns, authorized 
all to assume political government in the concerns of the 
commnnity.”’ This is, indeed, supposing a period anterior to 
the effects of conquest, or to the competitions for power 
among individuals. But must not a period have existed 
when political society had a beginning? and must not this 


begiuning have existed in a collection of families, the heads 
of neither of which could claim any authority over the rest, 
till it had been obtained either by consent, stratagem, or 
force ? 


‘ Barrow,’ says Mr. Ensor, ‘ having asked the Bosjesman to 
see their captain, was answered, that there was no such person 
among them ; and that each man was master of his own family, 
and at full liberty to remain or depart from the society as he 
pleased. In this instance we have society in its elements, 
Here is the patriarchal stock, on which political government is 
grafied. The patriarchal form of government appears in the 
existing manners of the Chinese, whose laws and administration 
entirely turn on the duty of children to their parents, and of 
parents to their children. Nor is the government of China 
more patriarchal in its principles, than that of the Phillippine 
Islands. Thence also at Lacedemon a father might exercise a 
paternal power over the children of another citizen, and thence 
the youth of Lacedemon, of Egypt, of China, of ancient Rome 
and of ancient Britain, honour the aged as their common pa- 
rents: and no doubt from the same extreme reverence and affec- 
tion the Tartessi held it unlawful- for the young to give evidence 
against the old. Inthe same spirit an African, in addressing an 
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aged person, prefixes the name ta, or ma, which means father or 
mother. Thence dauye, old sir, is a title of respect, with which 
the first officers of state in China may be addressed : hence sir, 
for sire, seignenr, and soon. But we have no occasion to exem- 
plify this incidentally, actual instances of | gxvcangea. governs 
ment are numerous. I have already quoted many, and I pro- 
céed to add to their number. In Lapland the elders carried 
patriarchal staffs, to signify their authority. In Dalecarlia, the 
generality of the villages were governed by the elders, who were 
jadges and captains, though neither more rich nor more powerful 
than their neighbours. The honour of commanding consisted 
merely in fighting at the head of the troops, for the supreme 
power was possessed by the many. These were the people, wha 
in. 1520, under Gustavus, redeemed their country from the domi+ 
nion of Denmark. The six tribes near Caucasus do not submit 
to the government of princes, but are ruled by the elders of 
tribes. # the Russian a the Kampschadales lived 
in perfect om, having no chief, being subject to no law, pay- 
ing no taxes; and the old men, or those who were remarkable for 
their bravery held the principal authority in their villages, 
though no one had any right to command, or inflict punish- 
ment.” “The Lamur,” we are informed by Pallas, “are an 
honest and brave people : they maintain their independence, and 
are stbject only to their elders, or priests, by whom their reli- 
gious sacrifices are performed.” 


In that assemblage of families which constituted the first 
germ of political society; the sense of necessity or general 
expedience would soon give rise to some degree of subordi- 
nation in the distribution of power. Some particular emer- 
gency might occasion the election of a chief, and what. was 
at first a casual, might soon become a regular, appointment. 
The respect which, even in an uncivilized state, is commonly 
paid to age, and the greater experience and wisdom, which 
years usually confer, would naturally give birth to a council 
of old mew who would direct the affairs of the tribe. As 
the society became enlarged, and the business increased, the 
whole body of elders found it inconvenient to held a regular 
session, or to attend at every meeting that might be called. 


* Hence arises,’ says Mr.-Emsor, ‘ the greater and the less © 
council, that is, a delegation from the greater of the oldest and 
most opalent, as these can with less injury to themselves attend 
particularly and without interruption to the national affairs, 
Thas, in St. Marino, the ordinary administration is in the council 
of sixty, but in extraordinary cases the arengo, ‘which is coms 
posed of a representative from every house, is assembled. The 
greater and less councils are common to all the cantons of Swis« 
serland, as they were to the ancient Germans. In the Low 
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Countries also they are customary. The states of each pro- 
vince, says Bentivoglio, meet three or four times a year ; but 
an assembly, which represents the states, remains permanent. 
Thus in America the committee of the states consisted of a dele- 
gate from each province, ifi which the power of the congress in 
a great measure subsisted during its recess; This minor councit 
in different countries assumed in time a different complexion. 
In some it became a ‘council of state to the chief magistrate ; in 
others, as in France, where the parliament was properly a com- 
mittee of the Staies General, it became a court of justice; in 
others it became the supreme power, or the senate, while the 
great body whence it emanated, from the dispersed situation of 
its members, communicated their power to the assemblies of the 


people.’ 

The author traces the progress of the British constitution 
from the earliest period. He has evinced consideggblawesearch 
in this, as in other parts, of his work. We thik that Mr. 
Eusor has rendered it highly probable that other persons, 
besides the chief fobility, had a voice m the national council 
previous to the year 1265. ‘ 

We extract the following from a thin quarto, intitled the 
‘ Rights of the Kingdom; or, Customs. of our Ancestors,’ &c. 
which is now lying on our table: ) 


* Florence of Worcester, near his reign,’ (that of William IL.} 
‘ telleth us of a great councell, at Winchester. Avd'againe, of 
another at a’ place called Pedred: not only by the*king, arch- 
bishops, bishops, earles ; but also. primatibus totius Anglie. A 
full parliament ; for whichittorek gus and Walsinghams: Neustria 
may be considered: with Lovedea following Wigornens,’ Rights 
of the Kingdom, London, 1649, p. 116. Again, ' 

‘ All historians agree, in king-Henries parliaments, for his 
marriage, both with Matild of Scotland ; and his seeond from 
Lorraine ; or as ethers, from Lovane. In the name they differ ; 
but, im the consent of parliament, an whole jury may be found 
agreeing, As also for his daughter’s marriage to the emperour, 
For which, he received’ an ayd, of 3s. per hide. And for matters 
of the militia; when the newes came of great preparation in 
Flanders, &c. Anriatus rex, Concilium tenuit apud Lendoniam ; 
and again in Huntingdon, Magnum Placitum apud Londoniam. 
And in Polydore these parliaments did treat de novo bello, ac mili- 
tum supplemento; et de statu totius regna, And at prince Robert’s 
landing : Conmmoti sunt principes erga regem, causéd Roberti, &c. 
But many of the lords left the parliament (subtrahentes se de 
euria ;) sed Episcopi et milites gregarn, et Angli (the commons) 
stuek to the king, who was provincialibus gratus; and at length 
the Witan, or parliament, composed the quarrell. Sapientiores 
utriusque partis babito cunsilio, pacem inter fratres composuere : 
tis in Florence, and Hoveden, with Malmesbury.’ p. 134—5, 
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‘If I should say the Commons in Parliament, are and were, the 
kingdoms Peers; as well as the Lords, I might. vouch an old 
authority, as good, as the ancient Modus of parliament ; which 
doth often call the Commons, Peers of parliament, as well asthe 
Lords.’ So, debent auxilia peti pleno parliamento, et inseripto 
cuilibet graduum Parium parliamenti; et oportet quod omucs 
Pares parliamenti consentiant.; et duo Milites pro Comutaty 
majorem vocem habent in concedendo et contradicendo, quam Major 
Comes Anglia, &c. So in doubtful cases of peace or war, dis- 
putetur per Pares parliamenti ; and if need be, 25 shall bee 
chosen de omnibus Paribus regni ; which are so: specified, 2 bi- 
shops, 3 proctors, 2 earls, 3 barons, 5 knights, 5 citizens,.and 
5 burgesses. And again, Omnes Pares parliamenti sedebunt, et 
wullus stabit, sed quando-loquitur, ut omnes audiantur a Paribus.’ 
p. 77. i atts 


Représen§ti yn has been supposed one of the discoveries of 
modern times, but Mr. Ensor has -shewn that the idea was 
not unknown to the ancients. 


‘ What,’ says he, ‘ was the government of Sparta? A senate, 
consisting of twenty-eight persons chosen by the people for life, 
and of the ephori, five more, chosen annually by the people, who 
were as absolutely representatives of the people as any that ever 
existed.’ 

‘ There was a popular representation at Athens: and the Athe- 
nian legislature, properly so called, consisted of popular repre- 
sentatives, strange as this may appearto many. First, there 
was a senate of five hundred, formed by fifty elected from each 
of the ten tribes, This -assembly prepared the laws for the 
people. Secondly, there were one thousand and one nomothetes, 
that is, legislators chosen by the people. These were to be thirty 
years of age, they were particularly sworn, and their oath ascer- 
tains, that no law was either rescinded or enacted without their 
express approbation.’ 


Mr. Ensor suggests what he thinks the best manner of 
having the people represented. For this purpose he proposes. 
that the whole country should be divided into tithings, each 


containing ten houses, .into centuries, or an hundred houses, - 


and counties ; each county to consist of an equal numbér of 
centuries. . Every tithing, according to his plan, should an- 
nually elect a decurion, every ten decurions, a centurion, and 
the centurions should have the power of choosing two repre» 
seutatives from the country. 


‘ Suppose,’ says Mr. Ensor, ‘ England’s population 12,000,000; 
houses, four to a house; 3,000,000 ; tithings, ten houses to: a 
tithing, 300,000 ; hundreds, ten tithings to a hundred, 30,000, 
If it were thought advisable, — five hundred representatives 
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ih parliament, and two representatives from each county, this 
population and division give two hundred and fifty counties, each 
county comprehending one hundred and twenty hundreds, or 
twelve hondred tithings, twelve thousand houses, and forty-eight 
fhiodsand people.’ 

““'This graduated scale seems to me to embrace every possible 
ativantage, while it avoids all those disadvantages and inconve- 
niencics, as far as human prudence Can apprehend, that disfigure 
and dis¢tuce similar institutions. It gives to every man a suita- 
blé consiquetice ip the state. The lowest orders determine those 
Matters hot only the Best suited to their anderstanding, but 
those which tlrey can better estimate than any other description 
of people in the community—the characters of their neighbours. 
In ke ttanner the deenrions, the presidents of the tithings, enjoy 
the best opportunity of knowing the reputation of those who 
inhabit a wider circle, and on this aceount they are most fit to 
nominate the centurions. These again are the fittest to elect 
Fepresentatives to the national council, who must be considered, 
if the free and regulated voice of their countrymen be suppused 
capable pf forming an accurate judgment, the most sufficient for 
probity tnd talents to direct the public affairs. Thus, each man 
fills his proper plice, atid each is distinguished according to his 
gvalifications in the service of his country 

“Its advantages direetly atid incidentally are mumerous. It 
tends to associate the people in the strictest intimacy; which is 
most favourable to freedom, while the subordination of its parts 
insures permanent strength and universal tranquillity. Thus it 
equally guards against despotism, which confounds all, by de- 

rading all; ard against demvcracy, whieh confounds all, by 
SistingniéBing hone. ' 

‘ By dividing a people into tithings, hundreds, and counties, 
with the regulatious which I-have mentioned concerning them, 
the spirit that distinguished the small free states of aneient times 
would be communicated to populous and extensive nations, while 
the evils which affected these distinguished republics would be 
prevented, In whatever way this scheme is viewed, its advan- 
tages are obvious and manifold. It would tend to make every 
man Solicitous concerning his reputation and his acquirements, 
as each man’s character and conduct would be often reviewed 
by his felow-citizens, and as the frequency of popular elections 
would afford to all numerous occesions of having their services 
distinguished by. the penple. Such was the situation of the 
inhabitants of Atiice,.and their knowledge was commensurate 
witlr their consequence in the state; for so generally were allt 
ranks instracted in whatever related to the commonwealth, that 
Thucydides says, he who was not acquainted with politics was 
thought not only an idle but a useless citizen,’ 

* My schome,’ continues Mr. Ensor, ‘ would prevent perjury 
and miposition. Ali men of the tithing are neighbours, there- 
fore ‘mo one could pretend to vote, who was not privileged. In 
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like manner the tithing men could not be bribed; © Who wouh}, 
bribe them? and for what purpose? Not the decurion, who ig 
in the same situation as themselves, and whose office is not oh 
tended with anyemolument. Bribery is still more impracticable 
by the candidates for superiour offices. Why should those whd 
offer themselves to he centurions endeavour to bribe the de¢cu- 
rions? and durst a candidate for a county attempt to bribe thé 
chief men of centuries delegated to that dignity in consequenée 
either of their fortune or of their character ? qevy 

‘Jt would prevent the great disparity between the number of 
electors in different towns and counties. Its priaciple is'equality, 
and provision might be made, that there never could arise an 
extraordinary disproportion in either the superiovr er subordi- 
nate divisions of the commonwealth. If. a tithing increased 
twofold, it might be formed into two tithings ;: if a hundred 
doubled its complement of tithings, it might form two hundreds ; 
and if the people of a county increased one-third beyond its ori- 
ginal number, it might send three members, if it doubled its 
population, it might be divided into two counties, and depute 
four members to patliament. In like manner, if any of the 
various tithings, hundreds, or counties declined one half, it might 
be attached to any adjoining tithing, huadred, or county, which 
had also declined; or it might be recruited from any of those in 
its vicinity, which had exceeded its proportion’: ‘se that no great 
permanent inequality could exist among either the supreme or 
ininor divisions of this constitutional arrangement. 

‘ This scheme is simple, and concise in its operation, yet so 
elaborate and controlled in its effects, that neither hypocrisy nor 
prejudice can invent a sophism, or a suspicion, which should tend 
to debar any description of its citizens from enjoying all those 
political privileges, which in other covstitutions some exclusively 
possess to the disgrace of the laws, and to the injury of all the 
people.’ 


With respect to the graduated scale of representation, which 
Mr. Ensor so strenuously recommends, does it not serve to 
remove the representative to too great a distance from his 
constituents? and to prevent the agency of that immediate 
and direct sympathy which ought to subsist between them ? 
Would it not tend to diminish the political importance of the 
great mass of the community? What cobnection would.sub- 
‘sist between the representatives and the people at large? In 
many instances it would not be so great as it is under the pre- 
sent system, and im none would it be so direct. Such‘ an 
arrangement as that which Mr. Ensor suggests, might indeed 
tend to break the force of popular enthusiasm ; aud prevent 
the effervescence of a turbulent spirit at elections; but this 
end would be obtained by making the people vote m tithi 
or hundreds, without baving a recourse to a graduated pon 
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of representation. If indeed the scheme of universal suffrage 
were adopted, a graduated scale might be requisite, in order 
to counteract its mischievous consequences ; but where pro- 
perty is, as appears most wise, made the basis of suffrage, it 
could not oily not be necessary, but would, we think, have 
an influence very opposite to the public interest. In ordef, 
hy degrees, to destroy the preponderance of the great landed 
proprietors, Mr. Ensor would abolish the right of primo- 
geniture, and divide territorial possessions equally among all 
the children of the deceased. Such a measure would, in a 
few generations, reduce the country to a nation of husband- 
men, and no where leave a sufficiency of means to encourage 
literature and the arts. The law of primogeniture may seem 
very harsh and unnitural, but if it were abolished, property 
would soon be split into such small portions, as would cer 
tainly retard, if :t did not stop, the increase of civilization, 
aud the intellectual progress of man. 


( To be continued.) 
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Art. X.—The Rival Princes; or, a faithful Narrative of 
Facts, relating to Mrs. Clarke's political Acquaintance 
with Colonel Wardle, Major Dodd, &c. &c. &c. who were 
concerned in the Charges against the Duke of York; 
together with a Variety of Authentic and Important 
Letters, and Curious and Interesting Anecdotes of several 

. Persons of Political Notoriety. By Mary Anne Clarke, 
London, Chapple, 1810, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s, 


WE took up these volumes, as we suppose that many of 
our readers have done, with eager curiosity. We expected to 
find much novel information on subjects which have so long 
and so forcibly engaged the public attention. We have, how- 
ever, been not a little disappointed ; for Mrs. Clarke has 
hardly told us any thing that the public prints had not told us 
before ; or that had not transpired during the investigation 
of the charges agaiust the Duke of York, or in the different 
legal conflicts between our fair authoress and Colonel 
Wardle. 

The brief conclusion which we are led to draw from the 
particulars of this narrative (supposing it be true, for which 
we should be sorry to vouch) is that the great and primary ob- 
ject of Colonel Wardle and Major Dodd, in their hostility to 
the Duke of York, was to turn his royal highness out of the 
office of commander-in-chief, in order to put the Duke of 
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Kent in his place. The advantages, which they promised to 
themselves from the accomplishment of such a project, are 
detailed by Mrs. Clarke, and do not need any explanation. The 
whole measure, therefore, is ascribed to the private pique of 
an illustrious personage, and to the interested hopes of the 
individuals, who were employed to collect materials for tlre 
accusation of the late commander-in-chief, and who certainly 
appear to have left nothing untried, which could lead to his 
exposure and disgrace. ‘The whcle business deed seems to 
have been a most despicable intrigue, instigated by malice, 
and prosecuted by selfishness. The public good was the 
ostensible object, but in this, as in too many other cases, the 
ostensible object aud the real end were as opposite as since- 
rity and deceit, or liberality and extortion. 

We do not indeed deny but that great good has resulted, 
and that more good may still accrue from the investigation ; 
but this good is not to be carried to the credit of the prime 
mover, so much as to Mr. Whitbread, and other independent 
and honcurable members of the house of commons, who sup- 
ported the charge on public grounds, without any sordid 
empulse or sinister views, ‘The enthusiastic gratitude of John 
Bull, whose affectionate sympathies are instantly kindled, even 
by the faint appearance of a desire to promote the general 
interest, in any of his sons, inconsiderately raised a mercenary 
adventurer into a sublime patriot. But the laurels, which 
were placed on the brow of this contemptible infriguer, 
were soon doomed to wither; and nothing can ever freshen 
them again. 

* Mrs. Clarke very candidly confesses that her sole object in 

becoming an auxiliary in this league against the Duke of 
York was to make a good bargain for herself ; to relieve her 
pecuniary embarrassments ; and again to luxuriate in affluence. 
Her motive, therefore, must he regarded as merely financial ; 
and it must be confessed, that she has been more consistent 
and more successful than the colonel, in the prosecution of 
her object. . 

With respect to the responsibility of Colonel Wardle for the 
payment of Mrs. Clarke's furniture, we think that it has been 
established by two trials; and the present work still farther 
corroborates the fact. Mrs. Clarke says, p. 148, Vol. I. that 
Mr. Glennie observed to Mr. Wright, the upholsterer, that be 


‘ thought the house I had taken was much larger than J had any 
occasion for, and as he suspected that I was a very extravagant 
woman, and would run his friend, Colonel Wardle, to a verygreat , 
expence, he begged Mr. Wright not to tempt me with expensive 
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furniture, as elegance appeared unnecessary. On Mr. Glennie’s 
asking Mr. Wright what he thought would be the amount of his 
bi}l for furnishing my house, be told him that, at least, it would 
come to 12001. which the delicate Caledonian communicated to 
Mr. Wardle, who mentioned it to me, and expressed a hope, that 
the bill would not exceed that sum ; and in order to keep it down 
as much as possible, Wardle, Dodd, and Glennie, used to object 
to such things as appeared expensive—though they first promised 
furniture in any style or elegance my taste and inclination might 
lead me to desire. Mr. Glennie repeatedly spoke to Miss Taylor 
upon the subject of my furniture, and urged her to persuade me 
not to enlarge my upholsterer’s bill, as there would be no end to 
Mr. Wright's demand on the Colonel’s pocket.’ 


In the receipt which Mr. Wright gave to Mr. Illingworth 
for his bill of acceptance of five hundred pounds, Mr. Wright 
expressly stated it to be ‘ on account of household furniture 
delivered to Mrs, M. A. Clarke, at No. 2, Westborne Place.’ 
This transaction will speak for itself without a comment. 
With respect to any further pecuniary claims of Mrs. Clarke 
on Colonel Wardle and his friends, they appear to have been 
superseded by the suppression of the correspondence between 
her and the Duke of York. This put ay end to the unity 
of project, in which they had’ hitherto concurred ; and as 
Mrs. Clarke adopted this measure to promote her own inte- 
rest, independent of any cooperation with them, they seem to 


. have been left at liberty to pursue their own schemes, without 
-any regard to her emolument. ‘The engagement to pay for 


the furniture appears to have been positive and uncondi- 
tional ; but the performance of their other promises, if any 
they made, seems to have keen Jimited by the success of their 
conrbined mancevres to displace the duke, and was conse- 
quently annulled by the compromise of Mrs. C, with their 
common object of hostility. 

‘The following words, if addressed by Colonel Wardle to 
Mrs. Clarke, would, perhaps, briefly exhibit the nature and 
terms of the recent connection between him and that lady. 


* Mrs. Clarke, I have a great political object to accomplish, 
which is likely to prove highly beneficial to me, and to some of 


_ My friends. Your support is <a preparatory to the at- 


tempt ; and if you will be a steady and zealous ally, you shall 
partake of the advantages and be amply remunerated for your 
cooperation.’ 


To this proposal Mrs. Clarke, after hearing the particulars, 
‘consents; and, for a time, strenuously performs her part of 
the covenant, Golden visions dance before her view ; but, 
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before they are realized, she abandons her confederates. The 
intrigue is dissipated ; and the parties, as is usual im such 
cases, begin to crimimate each other. Opposite statements are 
produced ; the: more the question is agitated, the more it is_ 
perplexed ; till it is difficult to extricate the simple truth from — 
the web of falsehoods in which it has been entangled, One 
party endeavours to make the other look as black as possible, 
and both are endeavourmg by every artifice to promote their 
own sordid and contemptible views. Mrs. Clarke, indeed, 
does not attempt to disguise her venality ; sle was, according 
to her own confession, ready to be knocked down to the highest 
bidder ; but Colonel W. would make us believe, that he was 
a disinterested labourer in the Augean stable of public 
abuses, that he had no sinister ends to serve, and that, im the 
charges against the Duke of York, he was actuated only by 
the purest patriotism, instead of bejng a mere teol to do the 
dirty work of the most paltry resentment, avarice, and am- 
bition. We lay down Mrs. Clarke’s volumes with indignation 
and disgust, at the intrigue which they unveil, and at the com- 
bination of meauness, of fraud, and falsehood which they 
disclose. 
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Art. XI.—A Scientific and popular View of the Fever 
Walcheren, and its Consequences; as they appeared in t 
British Troops returned from the late Expedition; with 
an Account of the morbid Anatomy of the Body, and 
the Efficacy of drastic Purges and Mercury in the Treat- 
ment of this Disease. By J. R. Davis, M. D.one of the 
Physicians appointed to attend the Sick Troops returned 
to England. vo. Tipper, 1810. 











THE employment of Dr. Davis ainong the British troops, 
was confined to his services at the Army Hospital of Ips- 
‘wich; where we do not doubt that they were very useful. We 
should have been glad to have had a succinct account of his 
observations ; though they were vot likely to afford great 
novelty, as bad remittent and imtermittent fevers, have em- 
ployed the pen of our most able army physicians, whose trea- 
tises form perhaps a body of the most valuable medical infor- 
mation, that is to be found in-our language. But Dr. Davis 
has not contented himself with the task of a simple narration ; 
he has chosen to write a book on the subject, and a long book 
too. How different do men estimate their talents, and the 
yalue of their labours! Sir John Pringle was a man of some 
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note in his day. He served with the English army in Flan- 
ders six or seven years; and the chapter on the remitting 
and intermitting fevers (in his valuable ‘ Observations on the 
Diseases of the Army,’) occupies of the octavo edition just 
forty-eight pages; allowing for the difference of type, it 
may be one-third or one-fourth more than Dr. Davis's Ji- 
troduction. Dr. Davis makes a campaign at [pswich of 
two months, and out comes a volume greater in bulk (al- 
lowing again for the difference of type) than the whole of 
Siw John Pringle’s book. If-we are to estimate merit by 
magnitude, poor Sir John is distanced all hollow. The rap 
dity of the writers is in the proportion of the crawling of a 
snail, to the gallopping of a race-horse. 

Why will medical writers confound accuracy. of description 
with a tedious and disgusting prolixity, and an unprofitable 
emumeration of every petty and accidental symptom? The 
general form and features of disease are marked in strong and 
definite characters. ‘The mau of talents will seize them, as 
the painter of genius does the human countenance, for it is 
not the exact and painful copying ‘of every hair in the eyelash, 
or a careful delineation of a wart upon a nose, that caustitutes 
the painter. Genius cannot stoop to such minute frivolities. 
Noris.it the noting down of every trifling occurrence in the 
course of an illness, that constitutes the description of a dis- 
ease. Did Hyppocrates, did Celsus, did Sydenham, did 
Boerhaave, Meed or even Cullen, describe in this manner? 
No, they gave a rapid but skilful outline, of the leading cha- 
racteristics of disease, and there they stopped. They knew 
that in disease as well as in health, the varicties in individuals 
are infmite; that to attempt to embody them in language 
is hardly possible, and, if possible, it would be absolutely 
useless. ‘Lhe memory cannot carry off such loads of detail, 
nor the judgement apply them to any solid purpose of life. 

These reflections have been forced upon us by Dr. Davis's 
publication; from which we have been the more disappointed, 
as we thought his former treatise on Carditis very creditable 
to him; it was more remarkable for brevity than dilation, and 
seemed to shew a just conception of the use and end .of 
pathological descriptions. Perhaps, however, the hurry of ‘ 
a publication on a subject, the interest concerning which is 
partly temporary, has in a measure overpowered the author’s 
better judgment, and has precluded that necessary revision 
and condensation, which we think every writer ought to. give 
to his works, who ‘is more ambitious of the approbation of 
the judicious, then of attracting the momentary attention of 


a erowd of readers. 
But though we do not think that Dr, Davis will increase 
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his reputation by this publication, we find here and there facts 
which merit serious attention. Such is the following ex- 
tracted from the introduction. 

‘It is also a well established fact, in various parts of the world, 
that even a change of water, although in both cases, it is 
rently pure, is productive of violent effects on the body. In the 
West Indies, cruizing ships on the southern station, with their 
crews in apparent health, have been invariably seized with 
fluxes, when ordered on the northern or Tortola station, and 
vice versa ; a fact attributed to the change of water; nay’in 
Tortola, where the inhabitants use tank water for domestic 
purposes, it is not an unusual thing for those who ate tensci- 
-ous of their health, when invited on board a man‘of wat te 
dinner, to carry their own water with them. These and 
other facts therefore make it extremely probable, that the Wale 
cheren water was one of the concurring causes which di 
the body to the invasion of the late dreadful sickness. It is-how- 
ever, it may be remarked, in the production of diarrhea, and 
not of fever that the effects of bad water are generally so re. 
markably conspicuous.’ 

We have beard that the water of Walcheren, to which so 
much mischief has been attributed, is perfectly well tasted 
and pellucid. But we will not venture to assert this posi- 
tively. Walcheren itself is a perfect flat, so near to the 
level of the sea, that the greater part of it is little better than 
a swamp; Mr. Webb, the inspector of hospitals, says im his 
report 


* that the bottom of every canal that has communication with the 
sea, is thickly covered with an ooze, which when the tide is 
emits a most offensive and noisome effluvia; every ditch is Glled 
with water, which is loaded with animal-and vegetable sub- 
stances in a state of putrefaction.’ 


This is probably the most active source of the endemics 
of the island. Others, which have been assigned; are, we 
suspect, imaginary. Such is the humidity of the place. 
Mere moisture, unaccompanied by putridity is impocuons, 
The healthiness of Ireland, and many other islands proves 
this. Nor do we think much of the want of ventilation, 
which Sir John Pringle ascribes, oddly enough, we think, to 
‘the want of hills to confine the air. Many trees.and hedges 
rows, however, certainly encourage the predisposition to 
We are ourselves acquainted with a village in a midlond 
county, which was formerly much infested with ague; but 
which has become free from it, since a great number of elm 
trees, which prevented a free ventilation, have been felled. 

From the causes of disease, be they simple or be they 
cumplicated, which infest- this luckless~spot, result effects, 
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which are strongly marked in the physical character of the 
4nhabitants. We think these facts ought to be impressed on 
-the minds of pathologists, as demonstrating the powerful 
influence on the human frame of local and habitual impres- 
sions. ‘The facts themsélves are thus related : 


‘In the cold' and moist atmosphere of Walcheren, even the 
children, have a delicate organization, a laxity of fibre, and a 
languid circulation. They are born large, but do not grow up 
rapidly, nor yet acquire the firmness common to children in 
healthier spots. They are very subject to glandular swellings, 
dropsies, and obstructions of the viscera. Dentition is a long and 
tedious, but not a painful process. ‘The teeth are slow in be- 
coming solid, and easily run into decay, as the child approaches 
maturity. The general constitution of the adult, is that to 
which ancient physicians have given the name of phlegmatic. 
The organization in short, is feeble, the complexion sallow, the 
body bloated, and frequently anasarcous, and all the grand fune- 
tions of life are weak!y and incompletely performed. ‘The wo- 
men, like the men, have a natural weakness of constitution, and 
become old at an early peried of life. To the various morbid 
causes, arising from unbealthiness of situation, conspiring to 
exert their banefu! influence on the body of these islanders, and 
to deprive it of vigour, may be added a poor watery diet, which 
- fn no slight degree contributes to heighten aud confirm the ill 
effects of climate. The existence of the inhabitants of Wal- 
‘eheren may be regarded as a constant disease. If we were to 
‘east our eyes over the habitable part of the globe, we should 
scarcely be able to fix them on a people whose customs and mode 
of living are more likely to aggravate the accidents arising, from 
a cold and moist temperature, than those of the natives of Wal- 
cheren.’ 


Such are the facts: it it impossible to conceive the influ- 
ence of climate, soil, and situation, to be more distinctly 
marked. But how often may the same phenomena be: ob- 
served in other countries, and in other situations, without 
exciting, for a single moment, the reflection, whether they 
may not also be engendered by local causes, and may not also 
be made to disappear by an attention to obviate those causes? 
We vainly search the whole world for remedies, when pro- 

ably the only true remedy that nature supplies, is to cut off: 
‘the causes of disease, by a steady regard to the daily habits, 
and a wise and prudent attention to the whole conduct of life. 
Perhaps nothing within the whole compass of human frailty 
can shew a stranger infatuation than the opposite persuasion. 
But prejudice is instilled, and nurtured and supported by a 
set of men, who fatten upon the groans and afflictions of their 
. species; and it seen one of the strange anomalies of the 
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human mind, that the bulk of mankind seems more desirous: 
of being deceived than of being enlightened. Priestcraft is, 
with all reasonable people, at an end. But men are as 

to be abused about their bodies as their souls ; nor did priest=” 
craft ever run them into greater éxtravagances in the one, 
than physic-craft did and does in the other. 


‘ Nature,’ says a respectable ancient, ‘ meant no other remie- 
dies than those simple valgar ones we live on. The institution of 
shops; or offices of health, is a trick never heard of tilt men began’ 
to live by their shifts. Then indeed, endless, inexplicable thix- 
tures ate trumped up: all Arabia and India are crowdéd with & 
composition, and @ plaster for a slight sore fetched from the Red 
Sea ; when, alas, the real remedies are the peor man’s daily food !” 


So said Pliny; and what was true in his days, we believe 
cannot be proved to be false in our own. 

With regard to Dr. Davis’s treatise, we must content ours 
selves with giving the heads of his sections, and making an 
extract or ttvo from his work. = 

The book is divided into nine sections, of which the fol- 
lowing are the titles. Sect. [.—Primary and Iltustrative 
Observations. Sect.11.— Definition and Peculiar Diagwostie. - 
Sect. [{f.—Analysis of Peculiar Phenomena, and Cotico- 
mitant Symptoms. Sect. 1V.—Pathological View of Morbid 
Phenomena. Sect. V.—Genueral Causes: predisposing, con- ~ 
curring, and exciting. Sect. VI.—-Treatment, general and 
specific ; Uses and Effects of Mercurials, and drastic Pur- 
gatives ; Cases Illustrative of the same. Sect. VLI.—Con- 
sequences and Terminations Of the primary Disease; Dix 
arrheea ; Dysentery; Ascit¢s; Anasarca; Hydrothorax ; 
Hydro- Pericardii; Anasérca Pulmonum ; y of the 
Brain; Jaundice; Treatment; &c. Sect. VILL.—Pneu- 
monia, as a Combination with the primary Disease. Seeti 
1X.—Morbid Anatomy ; particular and general Dissectious: 
This last, by the bye, is a very odd, not to say an unmeaning 
phrase. e doctor means by it a general view of the morbid 
appearances, eutailed by the fever of Walcheren on the body. 
It is upon the whole, the most instructive part of Dr. Davis’s 
book. : 


We think. an extract from the fifth section, though it is 
recurring toa subject on which we have already spoken, will 
be more ihstructive-to the mass of our readers than any spe+ 
cimen of Dr. Davis’s tine-spun pathology. We shall there» 
fore present the following : 


* Agues are said-to be common in some countries when cucume- 
bers are ripe; and in England aa easterly wind has a great 
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effect in continuing and renewing the disease, as I observed at 
Ipswich. It-is a well-known fact, that intermittents will some- 
times resist every remedy during the prevalence of an easterly 
‘vind, and gve way almost spontaneously on the wind changing 
to the west. Persons have been known to feel the effects of an 
ague for years after its first invasion, when an easterly wind has 
set in, as many physicians have observed.’ 

* It is less the degree of cold, 1 suspect, that proves injurious, 
than the mode of its application. A partial exposure to it when 
the body is inactive, is very dangerous, It is possible for a per- 
son to be exposed to the action of cold for some time without any 
bad effect, but subject him to its influence suddenly, or weaken 
him by its continued application, and. he will be very liable in 
particular situations to be seized with ague. Damp, too, like 
cold, is a concurring cause of intermittent. Is it not for this 
reason that those persons who occupy the lower part of a house 
are more likely to be attacked with the disease than those who 
reside in the upper apartments? By the same rule, sitting down 
im wet clothes, sleeping in a damp room, or wearing wet apparel, 
will incur the risk ofAhe same disease taking place. If every 
disease’ is to be regarded ag first. commencing in the organs of 
sensation, the injurious agency of cold combined with moisture, 
is, I presume, to be referred to an impression first excited on the 
sensible fibres of the skin, which, when communicated to the 
brain, preternaturally augments the actions of the vascular sys- 
tem. But all thé causes I have mentioned will not avail in pro- 
ducing intermitting fevets, unless. marsh effluvia be applied to 
the body. Brocklesby found nothing {more productive of ague 
tirart soldiers lying on the damp ground in camp; and Mosely 
pretends that agues are not uncommon during the rainy months, 
in warm climates, even where the situation is not marshy. 

*I think the putrid effluvia in fortified cities must prove an 
secessary cause. of the disease, Efffuvia, whether vegetable or 
anima!, in a concentrated state, occasion nausea and sometimes 
yomiting. These, therefore, combined with dampness of the 
air,.and some other concurring causes will tend to make the 
inhabitants of, and sojourners in a mafshy country, very subject 
to intermitting fevers,, The cfluvia of marshes exercise their 
influence in a very prompt and certain manner on the pérsons 
who have the misfortune to be exposed to them, and who are 
not by habit accustomed to their operation. Persons who visit 
Aiguesmortes, near Montpelier, often feel the effects of the’ 
marsh miasmata, before the expiration of six hours, and if the 
mtermittent attacks with coma, it quickly becomes mortal, unless 
the bark be administered. at early periods, and in very large 
doses. If there are countries wherein stagnant waters appear 
mnocent, says a modern writer,* the exception is to be attri- 


* 





* Corre, 
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buted to some physical or bocal cause, which lessens and destroys 
their deleterious property. The rivers, for instance, of pt 
and Asia do not produce the bad-effects of those of Piedmont, 
andthe south of France; because, probably the action ofthe - 
sun in these burning countries disperses by a more rapid evapo 
ration the humidity occasioned by inundations. It may top be 
observed with respect to Egypt, that the northern winds, at the 
time they augment the rapidity of the evaporation, diminish the - 
unwholesomeness of its rivers. Why remitting and intermitting 
fevers should prevail in the Nétherlands, is évident, from’a case 
different to those I have alluded toin this section. In rio‘toun:- 
tries in the world, probably, are'there greater and more’ sudden 
alterations from heat to cold than in the Belgic. Hence, then, 
transitions from one state of the atmosphere to another are to 
be placed among the concurring causes. In spring and autumn 
the thermometer varies from 12 to 16 degrees, two or three times 
in the course of the same day, which shews the great variation 
of temperature in that country.’ . 


_ Tn the treatment of this fever, the cold affusion, which we 
were some time ago so confidently assured would prevent the 
access of fever, and cut it short if taken at a proper period, 
makes but a sorry figure. : 


‘ Although it wasa desideratum to put a stop to the paroxysm,.’ 


says Dr. Davis, ‘in many instances I attempted it with great 
caution, having witnessed the suddenly fatal increase of sym 
toms, where an effort had been preeipitately made to check t 
morbid biass of the constitution. It was the height of impru- 
dence to make use of cold affusion, which was the most powcr 
shock applied to the system at the approach of the fit, if the 
least tendéncy to inflammatory action in the abdominal viscera 
prevailed, or even if the obstruction was considerable and the 
organs much disordered ; and hence I ever objected to employ 
cold affasion for this’ purpose, when tlie liver and spleen’ were 
enlarged, the habit cachectic, and general pains frequently pre- 
sent. Yet @ récurrente of the paroxysm always’ introduced a 
new train of! distressing symptoms, weakened the system by its 
violence, and seemed to call for a remedy that would at once stop 
that morbid habit, which: numerous returns of the fit had esta- 
blished in the body.’ ; 


We believe the cold affusion, like many other boasted reme- 
dies, has gained’ delebtity Chiefly in mild and tractuble cases, 
not naturally tending’ to fatality.- We can repoge no conf 
-dencé in the reports of ,the.virtues of medicines or the: effi- 
cacy of medical treatment, till. tables of the average mortality 
of all diseases be drawn up from authentic, sources. If then, 
under any proposed method this average be found to diminish, 
not fortuitously, but permanently, we shall readily subseribe to 
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the propriety of the treatment, and think that no rewards can 
be too munificent, and no honours too ample for its inventor. 
Bat really single cases may be so twisted and tortured as to 
prove any thing, or every thing, or nothing, according to the 
design, or the imagination, or the prejudice of the narrator. 
Tobacco applied to the pit of the stomach, has been said 
to prevent an ague fit, in the practice of a surgeon of 
the Northumberland militia it often succeeded. Dr. Davis 
also tried it in several instances with equal success. Its ope- 
ration appears io depend on occasioning nausea and faintness 
at the moment of the invasion of the cold stage. 


*It' seems strange,’ observes Dr. Davis, ‘that tobaceu which 
increases languor, diminishes the energy of pulse, and occasions 
the blood to accumulate in the large vessels, in short, to induce 
that very torpor which is observed to usher in the paroxysm, 
should avert an approaching one.’ 


It is very. strange, we must observe on our parts, that me- 
dical meu will indulge in the conceit that they have rent the 
veil of the temple of nature, and entered the sanctum sanc- 
torum, which conceals her hitherto inscrutable mysteries. 
Are not the affections of the sensoritim as infinitely diversified 
as the forms of diseases? and is- this torpor, as denoted -by 
languor, and diminished energy of the pulse any thing more 
than a symptom of other changes, which are removed from 
the immediate observation of the senses, and which consti- 
tute. probably, the essence of the disease? - 

The doctor had some success, likewise, from the appli- 
cation of ligatures to the arms and thighs. But, upon the 
whole, the nse of opium previous.to the paroxysm, and the 
application of drastic purgatives, are the practices concerning 
the utility of which he speaks with the greatest confidence. 
Two grains of opium thus exhibited, soon bring the paroxysm 
to a termination, promoting diaphoresis, and relieving torpor 
and pains of the head; but it never succeeded in preventing 
the access of the fit, as it has been affirmed to do. A drachm 
and half of the tinctare of opium rubbed into the pitof the 
stomach, at the same period, proved equally efficacious. But 
the use of purgatives is that which produces from the doctor’s 
pen the most lavish commendations ; and be attempts to eou- 
firm his remarks, by relating several cases, 


‘So fully am I convinced,’ says he,‘ of the great utility of 
purging, that I have no hesitation in saying, it might be resorted 
to at any period of the protracted state of the fever, though 
Bark, mercury, or any other remedy should be habitually admi- 
wistered,” And again, . ; : 
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© At one time I thought it would be more advisable to rely 
upon the bark and mercurials; and, where no extensive visceral 
disease appeared: to threaten life; to await the gradual termi- 
nation of.the fever, by such a plan; than to incur a risk of 
exciting some new action in the system, that might prove inju- 
rious. However, by watching a number of cases conducted by 
the bark, mercurials, and diuretics, or those at least wherein the 
purgative system had not been acted up to, and comparing them 
with those in which drastic purges had been freely exhibited, I 
invariably found, that those treated upon the latter plan, were 
rendered milder and more tractable, and ceased infinitely sooner 
than the others; nay, I observed that while some patients Wére 
sinking under the use of bark and mercury together, others taking 
purgatives and mercurials together, were fast regaining health,’ 


Had Dr. Davis practised on these fevers for eight or ten 
years, we should repose with complacency on this evidence ; 
but considering it as formed from observations only of three 
or four months, we cannot but express our surprize at the 
tone of confidence in which it is delivered. 
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RELIGION. 


Ant. 12.—Letters Illustrative of the Gospel History. By N. Nisbett 
A. M. Rector of Tunstall, London, Mawman, 1810. . : 


THIS little volume is divided into seven letters, on the follow- 
ing subjects : 


‘ Our Lord’s original Language ;’ ‘On the Sermon on the 
Mount ;’ ‘ Upon Christ’s Commission to his Apostles ;’ ‘ Vari- 
ous Instances of the’ Controversy concerning the Nature of the 
Messiah ;’ ‘ Upon the Destruction of Jerusalem ;’ ‘Upon the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ ;’ ‘ Some Remarks on St. 
John’s Gospel.’ 


In this, as well as in his other works, Mr, Nisbett has proved 
himself a candid and sensible theologian ; the object of whose 
labours is not lucre but truth. In his seventh letter, which is 
the most important in this publication, Mr, Nisbett develops a 
singular disagreement between the narrative of John, and that of 
the three other evangelists, in the manner with which Jesus con- 
ducted himself, with respect to his.assumption of the character 
and title of Messiah, According to the three first evangelists, 
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Mr. Nisbett represents Jesus as very slowly and circumspectly 
unfoldiag his true character, as carefully avoiding any public 
assumption or explicit acknowledgment of that character, and as 
forbidding bis disciples to make him known as the Messiah. 


* And so strictly,’ says Mr. Nisbett, ‘ does it appear that they 
attended to this injunction, that wpen our Lord’s trial, not @ 
solitary evidence eould be produced of his having made such a 
declaration. On the contrary ; it appears from these accounts, 
that his judges were constrained to make an appeal te eur Lord 
himself, by a solemn adjuration, to know whether be had laid 
claim to that character.’ | 


@ur worthy author next produces varieus passages from the 
gospel of John, in which Jesus elearly and unambiguously de- 
elares his title and eharacter of Messiah, And according to 
Jobn, xviii.—20. Jesus, when 


* questioned by the High Priest concerning his disciples and his 
doetrive, made the following reply: I spake openly to the world 
—Fever taught in the Synagogue and in the Temple whither the 
Fews always resort, and in secret hace I said nothing, 

‘In this reply, you observe that our Lord appears to have 
renouneed all secrecy and to appeal to the whole of his conduct, 
as a divine Instruetor, as a proof of what he had asserted, and 
then puts the following question, in his turn, toe the High Priest.. 
—Why askest thou me? Ask those who heard me, what F have 
said unto them—behold they know what IJ said. And yet, notwith- 
standing this unambiguous and explicit avowal of his having kept 
nothing secret, you find frome the accounts of the three other 
evangelists, that after his judges had fajied of obtaining any evi- 
devce that he had acknowledged himself as the Messiah; they 
were at length constrained to appeal to our Lord himself, to 
know whether he bad assumed that gharacter,—Matthew, xxvi. 
—63. And the High Priest said unto him, I adjure_ thee by, the 
living God that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God. See Mark, xiv.—01. Luke, sxii.—67.’ 


‘We have not at present leisure to solye what Me. N. calls 


* the difficulty of reconciling the frequeat and explicit declaras 
tions *elated mm St. John, and particularly mentioned by him that” 
he was the Messiah, and the Son of God, with the fact, so partis. 
evlarly stated by the other evangelists, that no, evidence could 


be found upon, is trial, of bis having expressly declared bime . 
self as. such ?” 


Mr. Misbett, who is a beneficed clergyman, deserves great. 
enedit, for the ingenuousness and liberality which he has shows 
in the present work. 
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Att, 13.—Revival of the Roman and Greek Empires; being Obieros- 

tions on the Praphet Daniel's Metattic Tintye, the Intrpetaton of 
tohose Form was to make known athe 2 chang L. wal tions — 
Days ; also, an Trestigution of t of taly \ 
appear to be devived and Dnerenes of, the Prophecies of Divniel, 
and the Ancient Topet of the Old Testament, many of which were; 
Srom the first, indicative of the present Times. Loudou, Rivingtony 
1810. 2 dois. 800, 


WE.will give a specimen of this work in order to enable out 
readéts to form some opinion of the executibn. For this pur- 
pose, wé will extract the author’s comment on the fourtli 
fifth verses of ¢. xvii. of the Apocalypse. © 


‘5 And upon ber forehead was a name written, mystery, Ba- 
— the great, the mother of harlots, and abominations of the 
earth.’ 1 ts 

‘ But this power carmot be the mother of the aboriinations of 
the eatth, unless she existed long before the petiod in which we 
find her, and that is with certai evirited to be after, the 
Christian era, because she is dranken with the blood of the 
martyts of Jesus; but it is also, and indeed firet said; that -she 
is dranken with the blood of saints, which may mean. virtuous 
persons who lived before the Christian era, for the aame of mye 
tery and Babylon the great, so emphatically ven. ou lier fore~ 
head, rest still incline us to think that she is literally, though to 
ts mysteriéusly, a circulation of that corrupting power, whic’ 
brought dricient Babylon to destruction. But as thit. womat’s. 


nathe is declaréd to be mystery, # is not te be.e d. that. 
every thittg which is related of her can me dareiiaals tet frowk 
the fullness and ag zregation of tite abomimations of her cup, we 
may perhaps be erabled to find what. city will lattly ahd 
chiefly be etititled to bear her name ; spiritual fornication seeuts 
thé principal abomimation of the woman's cup, and. this consists 
of idolatry! ad epostacy. The idolatry and. gorgeous attire. of 
Constavtmople, has already bees recited, and when it is added. 
that Mahomedism, the great apestacy from, and of 
porter oe vane cue’ has raised tle tyrannie standard 
of its hézal authority within her walls, may we not confitendly 
esk, whether the cup of Rome, or that of any ontier city, was 
ever so full of fithiness ? amd as, im this city, Chap. xviii. ver. aay 
Was found the blood of a}! that were slain’ upor thé cert, the 
junction of the eri) powers nest’ be: acknowledged ia ber, and 
ste will, ae here foreshewn, guide or rube tee bedst, that. is to ried 
from the bottomiew pit, and re-ahinsete = form which at 
sBUihds like his anvient fords im the xiiith chapter, the bods | 
Whe is lite’ arte a leopard ; te will therefore exist iw. the 
Grecian empire a because the geconD sibsa @ alway8 
expecied to be fulfilldd more Inersity thaw the first. —— 
colour hete beheld, did not appear, or was the least ad te 
itr fie sith Gieptery it — im wit peobdebility; ah 
2 
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adventitious circumstance of the present vision. Mahomedism 

is one of the most extensive and glating abominations upon the 

predicted part of the earth, and as it originated in the red coun- 

try of Edom, it may possibly, by the temporary residence of 
the Mahometan Turks, cast the colour of scarlet over those pro-' 
vinces that may now be reckoned the skeleton of the late Roman 

empire which ceased at Constantinople. 

6 And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the 
saints.’ 

‘ If this means the blood of virtuous persons who lived before 
the Christian era, their sufferings are beyond the reach of our 
present inquiry ; but the veil is receding from the remote trans- 
actions of the east, and the divine truths of the Bible, will, in all 

‘probability, be made obvious, even to the lukewarm and.the 
indifferent, who have never yet qualified themselves to Lo 
any of those truths, either by the means of knowledge, the 
medium of faith, or from the impulse of gratitude.’ 


We must confess that, from want, no doubt, of the proper 
illumination, part of the above quotation is quite unintelligible 
to us; and that the remarks of the author in general, are so 
vague and indefinite, as to excite no clear nor distinct perceptions in 
the mind. The comment requires an explanation often as much 
as the work which it is written to explain. Among the numerous 
expositions of the Apocalypse, which have been produced by 
learning or by ignorance, by the temerity of some, and by the 

- folly of others, we have never met with any, which appeared at 
all satisfactory. Some are less absurd than others; but the 
absurdity is only a question of degree, without a difference 
of character; for all are more, or less, absurd. How indeed can 
it be otherwise, when men endeavour to discover the workings 
of the divine mind, in a book which was probably the fabri- 
cation of some vsionary in an early period of the church? 
The external evidence for the divine authority of the Apoca- 
lypse is so scanty and defective, as hardly to merit consideration 
in —— to the evidence on the other side ; and with respect 
to internal proof, we think that the total want of that is 
evident from the total want of agreement in the different inter- 
preters of the book. If the pretended predictions in the Apo- 
calypse were really the communications of the Divine Mind, 
their specific adaptation to the particular events, to which they. 
refer, would, after the completion, have been so palpable and 
luminous, as to have precluded all diversity of opinion. Much 
less would it have been so obscure, so confused, and indistinet, 
as to admit any or every interpretation. Can we refer the pre- 
diction of Jesus respecting the siege of Jerusalem to that. of 
Saragossa, or Gerona? Or can we apply the prophetic declare- 
tion which Jesus makes of the apostacy of Peter to that of the 
emperor Julian in a subsequent period? But how many and 
diverse are the applications of the different écasts, horns, phials, 
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&e. which are mentioned in the Apocalypse, to persons and 
events in ancient and modern times? To be a popular inter- 
preter of the Revelations, it is only necessary to possess that 
happy faculty, which can supply the defect of proof by redun- 
dancy of conjecture, which can trace a perfect resemblance 
where there is nothing but the most glaring dissimilitude ; or, in 
brief, which can write a faithful gazette of our lives from the 
discordant picture of our dreams. 


POLITICS, 


Anr. 14.—The Speech of Mr. Grattan on the Catholic Question, as deli- 
vered in the House of Commons, on Friday, May 18,1810. London, 
Sherwood, 1810. pp. 23. 


Ant. 15.—Substance of the Speech of Sir John Cor Hippisley, Bart. on 
‘seconding the Motion of the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, to 
refer the Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, on Friday, the 18th of May, 1810. Lon- 
don, Faulder. | 


Arr. 16.-—Substance of the Speech delivered by Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, on the 25th of Muy, 1810, upon Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a 
Committee to take into Consideration the Romen Catholic Petitions ; 
to which are annexed, Copies of the original Documents therein re- 
ferred to. London, Stockdale, 1810, 2s, 


THE, speech of Mr. Grattam on -the late discussion of the Ca- 
tholic question in the house of commons, appears from the im- 
perfect sketches of it in the newspapers, and in the present 
pamphlet, to have been. a very powerful appeal to the reason and 
the affeetions, to the patriotism, the probity, and the policy, of 
the legislature. The eloquence of some of the Hibernian ora- 
tors, and particularly that of Mr. Grattan, seems to approach 
nearer tothe best models in the French than in the English school. 
It is vehement, ardent, easpassioned. It abounds with interroga- 
tions, which show not only the vivacity, but. the warmth of the 
speaker, and, in a peculiar manner, fix the attention to the sub- 
ject. . It, is highly embellished. with rhetorical ornaments; but 
these are often, rather ill-proportioned, and too thickly strewn, 
so as to bewilder and confuse. Exaggeration seems the province 
of oratory ; and it is more particularly a distinguishing feature 
in Irish eloquence. Mr. Grattan having noticed the objection 
that the restrictions on the Catholics were supported by the fun- 
damental laws of England, exclaims with energetic fervor, 


‘ Alas ! why did you not tell us so before the Union ? (Hear, 
hear !) Why did you give us a pledge to thecontrary ? Why had 
you the cruel injustice to take our own Parliament away, and 
then tell us, “You are excluded from the English House of 
Commons by the fundamental laws of the land ?” (Hear, hear /) 
But this objection was not valid. The restrictions did not arise 
from the fundamental laws of the land. Mr. Pitt did not say so 
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his cabinet did not say so; the laws themselves did net say so 
What law declared it? The Declaration of Rights? No, ig 
was framed in the spirit of wisdom and liberty, and must ever 
stand a model of intelligible freedom. (Hear, Acar /) "The Act. 
of Seetiement ? No, it was entitled to the gratitude of every: 
freeman. I limited the throne to a Protestant succession, but, 
jt never excluded the Catholic subject from the possession of bis 
just constitutional privileges. Those who said it did, gave it, a, 
lawless and ignorant interpretation ; an interpretation which 
went to commit that violence towards the Catholic, for the exer- 
cise of which, the dethronement of the House of Stuart, on which 
event it was grounded, took place. Let not the nights of the. 
subject be spoken of as if they sprung from the law. No, they 
existed before the law; they constituted its foundation, and could 
not be abolished by it. Par'iaments made not men, but, men 
made parliaments, and their privileges. ¢Hear, hear!) It was 
now declared however, that the coronation oath of the king mi- 
litated against these rights. No, it was impossible. “ Sce (said 
Mr. Grattan) to what that would lead you ; it would make, pri- 
vileges revocable—penalties eternal ; it would establish your first, 
magistrate a sworn enemy to the franchises, of his people, and 
exhibit him calling his Creator to. witness the Banh | oblige- 
tion: (Hear, hear, hear!) It would make your king a foe not 
alone to his people, but to. the mercies of his legislature.” 


The speech of Sir J. Cox Hippisley is a-cool and ar- 
gumentative performance, fortified throughout by a variety’ 
of documents, and illustrated by an agreeable melunge 
historical matter, which bears testimony to his agcuracy and’ 
his diligence. We have great pleasure in quoting the following. 
After Tentioning the large proportion of Catholics in séveral’ 
departments of the army, Sir J. H. said that he held in his hand 


« a list of 46 ships of the line, which, at two different periods, 
had’ belonged to the Plymouth division, and in the majority of 
which, the Catholics greatly exceeded the Protestants. hi some 
of the first and second rates, they amounted evento two-thirds ; if, 
one of two first rates, they formed nearly the whole ; and in the naval 
hospital, about four years since, of 470 sick, 363 were Catholics. 
“It is a known fgct, that the generality of Catholits come to the 
hospital only. for wounds, ruptures, or accidents ; very few for‘ 
fevets, and rarely any for certain disorders which are su 

to be but too prevalent. ‘Phe proportion at present in the naval 

hospital, at, Plymouth, is. legs thaw almost at any, antecedent 
perwd, searcely amounting, to a fourth, : , tee 
‘ As the difficulties opposed to. Catholics. with respect ty an. 
attendance upon their own pastors, must, necessarily, be, greater ; 
in the mavy, than: in, the army; the little mapual of. devotions, 
which hes bra mentioned more particularly. applicable to theig- 
‘ f . t 
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situation, it is to be hoped, will receive that countenance which 
T$ pra ed for, and io which it is sq justly entitled... siacs’? 

. The faémorable bill introduced.some years since, by a Noble 
Lord; since removed to the Other house of parliament, would 
havé applied an effectaal remedy for the grievance complained 
of, aad not only have assured to the Catholics a full protection 
of the rights of conscience, but have held out the means of in- 
viting young men of conditien to tflose ranks, in which they might 
distinguish themselves in the service of their country—they 
must now seck them, if at all, by stealth and under every dis- 
advantage ; nevertheless, those whe are so prone te withhold 
those advantages from them, do no not scruple to invite thi 
in thé tast resource, to the post of danger. Even the Catholic 
priest is occasionally selected to acquit arduous and high con- 
fidential commissions involving great personal risk and déli¢acy 
of management. ‘The defection of the Marquis de Romana from 
the cause of the enemy, it is know, wag produced by such @ 
resort. A Cathelic priest was also sent By government to ap< 
pease the mutineers at the Nore ; thei sefvices were very prox 
perly recognised, as thé well-known Father O’Leary’s had been 
at an autecedent period, in Jreland.—The eulogies pronounced 
upon: the latter by members of that house, are wpon record; 
and no man had rendered more substantial sefvices to his' coun 
in the hour of danger. ‘The continent for mary year's liad opens 
a great field fer the exertions of this class of our proserihed fel~ 
Jow-subjects ; and George the Second is said te’ have exclaimed, 
at the battle of Dettingen, where he had oteasion to withess 
their valour—* Curse on the laws that deprive ove of the aid of 
such subjects.” With all the resentment, however, which we 
may suppose to be inseparable from a high spirit of honour; 
when sorely oppressed it is well known, that, in the year 1745; 
not a single domiciiiated Irishman joined the standard of rebels 
lion, Lord Chesterfield (thew lord-lieutenant) was iustrudted te 
raise 4,000 additional troops, for the deferce of Ireland. . He 
took it epon himself not to raise a sitgle maw; but) ow the 
contrary, he sent: four regiments from Fre/and, to jein the duke 
of Cumberland. Upon his retuen, being asked by the king, 
whether there were many dangcrotis Papists: in Irciand, he re= 
plied, “ that he had only discovered two, im the persons of two 
handsome young ladics of the nemée of Devereux, wiio had dancéd 
at the Castle, on his Majesty’s birth-night/’ We have just bees 
informed that. an improved: editiow of thi excéfient pamphit 
will soon appear. 

Some sensible remarks ce¢ur im the specch of lord Castle- 
Feagh. though we-eannot agree witlr hinr that the ‘ claims of 
the. Catholics to further indulgences; der noe rest wpon'a claim 
of right ; ami. are.to be defended selcly. dm the , grotimt of expe. 
dieney, We think the claim of right the stéongest whith the 
Cathelies ean urge; and’ as right on erie side with 
duty on apother, we contend thet the right of the weal is, id 
this instance, as in others, the duty of the strong. It is conse- 
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—_ the duty of a Protestant government not to suffer its 
atholic subjects to petition in vain for the possession of rights, 
which it is not only impolicy, but injustice, to withhold. Poticy 
and sustice are never really at variance ; but they were never 
more in unison than in the claims of the Catholics to a full 
participation of all the civil and political advantages. which 
are enjoyed by the Protestant part of our national community. 


POETRY. 


Art. 17.—Sonnets and other Poems. By Martha Hanson. London, 
Mawman, 1809. vols. 12mo. 14s. 


MISS HANSON is a close copyist of Mrs. Charlotte Smith ; 
and her lyre, like that of her prototype, is perpetually attuned 
to strains of woe.. Mrs. Smith’s poetry is characterized by a 
sentimental monotony. She is continually doleful ; and she 
tires us by making such unceasing demands upon our sympathy, 
Mrs. Smith had, we believe, experienced many domestic misfor- 
tunes, which were perpetually pressing on her own mind, and 
which she seems perpetually anxious to recal to the minds of 
her readers. We do not say that the grief of Mrs. Smith was 
affected ; but we all know that real grief is rather taciturn than 
loquacious, Mrs. Smith was evidently fond of prosing, or ra-. 
ther rhyming about her sufferings, and though she has not 
written much poetry, yet, owing to her propensity, to be for ever 
ringing her own knell, her different pieces excite no variety of 
sensation ; unless, perchance, as may sometimes happen ‘it we 
are in a perverse mood, her tragic plaints produce an opposite 
effect upon our nerves to what they were designed, and become 
ludicrous. We hope sincerely that Miss Martha Hanson has 
not hke her admired model, Mrs.“Smith, any long train of 
real suffering to deplore ;—but, that the sensation of grief and 
sometimes of despair which pervades her compositions is rather 
that of fancied, than of actual calamity. But if the griefs, 
which Miss Hanson is continually forcing on our view, be only 
fictitious, we would request her, in her future compositions, not 
to indulge in the representation of imaginary woe ; and, instead 
of imitating the sentimental sadness of Mrs. Smith, to endeavour 
to produce something more worthy of her genius and taste. 
The mind of Miss H. has evidently a poetical cast ; and by dili- 
gent cultivation, and not wasting her time in petty and occasi- 
onal performances, suggested by trivial incidents or ephemeral ob- 
jects, she may be able to produce something more worthy of beirlg 
read. In the present volumes, the sonnets upon the whole con- 
stitute the best part of the collection; but sonnets have become 
go hackneyed, and the imagery and the sentiments of which they 
are usualy composed, have heen so often repeated, that there is 
but little room for excellence in that line. The sonnets of Miss 
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Hanson are not inferior in poetical diction, nor in sombre melan- 
choly, to those of Mrs. Smith ; except that the latter are the 
originals, of which the former are too pa!pable imitations. 

We shall quote two of the sonnets, without taking much, pains 
in the selection, as there is a great sameness in the tenor of 
the whole. 


SONNET XXIV. 


* To the Spirit of my Infant Years, occasioned by a Morning 
‘Ramble, near Hurstperpoint. 


‘If haply here in youth, my footstens stray, 
How mem’ry’s voice each well-known scene endears, 
While ihe mild spirit of my parted years, 
Seems, mid each dell, and tangled glen, to stay. 
Shade! of my thoughtless childhood’s sunny morn, 
Now sole memorial of those happy hours, 
When mid these grass-grown lanes bestrewn with flow’rs, 
I pluck’d the rose of life, without its thorn; 
Oh! ever in these much lov’d wilds appear, 
Still haunt my wand’ring steps when here they stray, 
And let me cull again, those wild flow’rs gay, 
Which strew’d my pathway in life’s early year ; 
Jor thou can’st bid me joys departed feel, 


And tranquillize that breast, no pow’r can heal,’ 


——— 


SONNET XXXIIL 


‘ To the Lily of the Valley. 


* Sweet floret! who beneath the lonely shade 
Delight’st to bloom, and shed soft fragrance round ; 
No gaudy colour’s o’er thy vest display’d, 
Mark the lone spot, where thy soft bells are found. 
The sons of Pleasure careless pags thee by, 
Nor ought suspect where lurks thy tender flow’r ; 
. But he who loves thee, with inquiring eye, 
Seeks thy soft florets, in their hidden bow’r: 
There wrapt in all thy beauties, tender. fair, 
Unseen thy bells diffuse their soft perfume, 
And shun th’ obtrusive, but refulgent glare, 
Attendant on the fervid hour of noon. 
Ah ! lovely flow’r, unfit in life to shine, 
May my lone dwelling be unknown like thine.’ 


The word ‘ lurks,’ in the sixth line of the last sonnet t 
not to have been used, as it tends to convey the idea of insidious 
concealment. The epithet soff occurs too often in the short 
space of fourteen lines. 
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NOVELS. 


Auf. 18.--Henry Count de Kolinski ; a Polish Tule. By Mrs. Murroe, 
Price 4s, London, Cawthorn, 1810, * 7 


THE author tells us that Count Kolinski was of 2 superior 
order of beings, that he found bimself at the age of nineteen 
high in favour at the court of Warsaw, and heir to «a noble for- 
tune. He gains his father’s consent to make the tour of Europe, 
and first visits Russia, then Germany, and Paris. Thence be 
accompanies Lord Bennet, an amiable English nobleman, to 
England, and is intreduced to a Mr. Archdzle’s family, which 
consists of a wife and three daughters, all very charming and 
highly accomplished. The Count is, for some time, dubious 
which he prefers; but at last he becomes the willing slave of 
Matilda, ‘This lady is represented as a perfect character ; and 
the Count determines to hide his passion from the world, as well 
as Matilda, till he himself becomes more perfect, that he may 
then have a better-chance of being accepted as a favoured lover. 
Whilst he is in this state of hope and fear, he receives letters 
from his father to return to his native country, which was in such 
a state as to require his a&sistance and exertions for the welfare 
of the nation, and the noble house from which he sprung. He 
accordingly sets out for Poland, with all those ardent feelings 
which might be expected in a man glowing with indignation for 
the wrongs of his country. However, this same love, which 
burns with such ardour in his breast, becomes exceedingly trou- 
blesome; and as he has not had an opportunity of making a 
confession of it to Matilda in a plain way, he pretends to make 
her his confident, by telling her that he isin love with an English 
lady. He lays open his heart, his hopes, and his fears, and 

her advice. The lady pereeiyes, it is herself He nreans, 
and is about to reply, whet they are interrupted, and the Count 
departs uncertain if his passion is returned. He arrives in Poe 
land, arid is present at his sister’s nuptials with the Prince de 
Ledwisk. Here Mrs. Murray gives a snperb aceount of the dress 
of the bride ; and indeed we must allow that our authoress has 
evinced much taste’ in the choice of fine things, and proves Ker- 
self a most elegant fire-woman. But, alts! with the finery and 
all the attendants, and’ aif the happiness promised, a body of 
Russian]soldiers enter and seize the Coutit, the bridegroom, and, 
the rest of the brave Poles Our hero is sent an exile into 
Siberia ; here he employs himself in mechanics; and,-becom- 
ing acquainted with a Chittese trader, he contrives to make an 
air balloon, At night he sets off, and after traveling vastly 
epreeably, finds by his map of reads, thathe is hovering over 
Avmerica. And as this lackily happened to be the very coantr 
he nished to see, down he drops, “ promising himself a fund’ of 
entertainment,” it happens to be that part of Anierica called 
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Missouri. And here he is very handsomely received by the 
inhabitants, who profe to be the descendants of Madoc, for the 
history of which we refer our readers to the beautiful poent of 
Mr: Southey.. However the Count, afier amusing himself fot 
sorte time, comes over to England, and is informed tlrat the 
Empress of all the Russias has reinstated his family in their 
former honours. He then of. course marries Miss 


and the parties live ever after a pattern of conjugal bliss.. 


~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 19.—Deseriptice Guide to the Stream of Time; or generat Out- 
line of Universal History, Chro. , and Biography, at one. Kiew, 
Translated from the German of Frederic. Stross, and continued down 
to the present Year, By W. ell. London, Vernor and Hood, 1810. 


'FHIS seems.a great idianwamtiot on the chart of Dr. Priestley, . 
as.it is more distinct and elear, and consequently calculated to 
raake a stronger and more durable impression on the mind. 
Historical time is very aptly and beautifully represented under 
the image of various streams taking their source from the great 
ocean ef eternity, occasionally absorbing one another, and 
ing at particular periods, mighty and overwhelming curren! 
according tothe progress of victory and’ subjugation. One of 
the advantages of this chart is, that it combines many 

articulats.of biographical, with those of general history, and 
ate indeed a very striking and: interesting picture of events, 
and the attors in the great scene of humatt affiirs it ait the 
periods of recorded time, It is a very amusing and instructive 
appendage for a-tibrary or breakfast room. The lounger can 
hardly look at it without having some remarkable fact impressed 
on bis thoughts, or revived in his recollection; and there. ia 
something in the general aspect of the whole which is calculated 
to make a good moral poy ston ene? on the mind. Who, cambe 
hold the stream which is gradu merging the populous con- 
course of nations in the aby so past. time, withont humbl 
feeling his owa. innighiifichonee aa he SIONS: awemblage of af eok- 


lective man ! 


"dO me good, Fei tt per| 


Comite tues consider Rg ae fe ae 


and of our present Means of effecting Marine tony "heii 
Ruchardson, 1610. Bve, pp. Ii oe 


THIS, is.a very argumentative and. able, speach, againet. tie 
estublshment of such, a.cempany as we the former 
number of the C. R. 
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Art. 21.—The Mirture: or too True a Tale; being a Combination of 
unfortunite and fortunate Events; proving playing too dcep,. or 
Gambling, is pernicious. Respectfully dedicated to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Bart. and Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. By Timothy Tangible. 

_ London, Sherwood, 9d. 


THE real design of this pamphlet is not very apparent; but 
Timothy Tangible has made some very shrewd and apposite 
observations on the politics of the present times, 


Art. 22.—Practical Geometry, or a new and easy Method of treating 
that Art ; whereby the Practice of it is rendered plain and familiar, 
and the Student directed in the most easy Manner, through its several 
Parts and Progressions; a Work highly necessary for Painters, En- 
gravers, Architects, Embroiderers, Siatuaries, Jewellers, Tapestry-work- 
ers,and others concerned in designing. The whole illustrated with 
upwards of 50 Cuts. To which are added the first Principles of Tri- 
gonometry) Land-surveying, Mechanics and Astronomy. Selected from 
the most approved Authors, by T, Young, Surveyor, Bath; and pub- 

_ lished for, the Benefit of the Union Blue School. London, Cham- 
pante, 12mo. pp. 149. 


THE above is a very pompous title to a very superficial per- 
formance. The geometrical student will be disappointed who 
expects to find in it a new method of treating that art, or one more 
éasy than the old. ‘ 


Art. 23.—Letters on Ancient History, exhibiting a:summary. View of 
the History, Geography, Manners and Customs, of the Assyrian, Ba- 
lonian Median, Persian, Egyptian, Israelitish, and Grecian Nutions, 

ty Ann Wilson. London, Longman, 1809, 12mo, pp. 331. ‘ 


WE are not friendly to these epitomized epitomes either of an- 
cient or modern history; and. there’ appears to be nothing in 
the present performance to induce us to make an exception in 
its favour. 


Ant. 24.—The Vaccine Scourge, No. III.-containing the Cambridge 
pow with a Poetical and Philosophical Epistle from a Bone-setter. 
A Rod for the Fool’s Back. London, Callow, 1810, 1s. ; 

Axt. 25.—The Vaccine Scourge, No. III. Part II. containing the Cam- 


bridge t, with a poetical and philosophical Epistle from a Bone- 
setter. A Rod for the Fool’s Back, London, Callow, 1810, 1s. 


SOME very caustic remarks are contained in this publication 
on the conduct of Sir Isaac Pennington and wther Anti-Vac- 
cinists. The author is a sprightly writer, and brandishes the 
mnere of satire and ridicule with considerable potency and 
elect. wet 
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Ant. 26.—Guy’s School Geography on a new and easy Plan ; compris. 
ing, not wily a complete general Description, but much a 
Information in a well digested Order ; exhibiting three distinct Parts, 
‘and yet forming one connected whole. Expressly adapted to every Age 
and Capacity, and to every Class of Learners both in 3 and Gen- 


' tlemen’s Schools. By Joseph Guy, Author of the Pocket Encyclopedia, 
§c.c. London, Cradock, 1810, 3s. bound. 


THIS may be a useful school book; but Mr. Guy should 
évince a little less ostentation and practise a little more modesty 
when he writes another title page. 


Arr. 27—Who Fares Best, the Christian or the Man of the World? 
or the Advantages of a Life of real Piety compared with a Life of 
fashionable Dissipation. By Colonel Burn, of the Royal Marines, 
Author of ‘ The Christian Officer’s Complete Armour, c. The third 
Edition. London, Mathews and Leigh, 1810, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


COLONEL BURN, deserves great praise for his good inten. 
tions in publishing this little volume. The question, Who fares 
best? is discussed in a dialogue between Horatio and Eugenio. 
Some of the illustrations which Eugenio employs to, convince 
his friend of the superior advantages of pious habits, are very 
ingeniously put, and in a way that is more likely to arrest the 
attention of common readers, than any great depth or solidity 
of argument.. The following may serve as a slight specimen:of 
the mode in which the dispute is carried on. Horatio speaks; 
_ ©Hor. It is tow some years, Eugenio (I must acknowledge to 
my shame), since the Bible and I have dropped acquaintanee; 
therefore I may be mistaken in what I am going to say: but I 
think, I have read somewhere in it, that Paul once asked the Lord, 
three times, .fer something or other he wanted; and was 
refused after all. Pray how does this agree with what you ad- 
vance? , : 

‘ Eve. Perfectly well. And also affords an additional. ad- 
vantage to the christian: in that, being an imperfect creature, 
in a very imperfect state, he may sometimes ask, and certainly 
does ask, what would prove very hurtful to him; therefore, it 
is his unspeakable mercy, that the Lord wisely and graciously 
withholds every thing of this kind, and only confers what he 
knows will tend to his real good. My little boy very 
bard, the other day, for a rotten apple I had filled with poison, 
and was going to place it in a hole, through -which. the rats 

ssed. Do you think that I should have been his friend, had I 


counted his request ? 


i 


Colonel Burn, says in his preface that he intends to appro- 


priate the profits of this work to ‘the support of the Gospel in 
the church of Christ, at Strood.’ 
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Azr. 28.-—The Prench Student’s Vade Mecum, or indispensable Conte 
panion; in which are displayed the different cases of Persons and 
Things, as required the French Verbs and adjectives, the dif- 
Serent Propositions which they govern, those required by the Substan- 
tives and the different Moods, which must follow the Cunjunctions. By 
the Rev. P. C. Levusseur, a Native of France, and Chaplain of the 
Cathedral of Lisieux. London, Longman, 1809. 


THIS little work is well calculated to answer the object pro- 
fessed in the title, and to be useful to the student or the tra- 
veller, whom it will assst in speaking or writing, the French 
language with grammatical propriety, and furnish with informa- 
tion, which may often be sought in vain in more expensive pub- 
lications. ; 

Anr. 29.—Thomas Payne defended and completely justified; or a Re- 
primand for the Grand Junction Canal Company. Stating particu- 
culars of the very hard Treatment inflicted upon him by that Campony ; 
and of their uniform Refusal to do him justice: wherein their arbi- 
trary prema 3 impblitic Conduct, and wantouly ruining of him, a 


old lame Man, uptvards of fourscore Years of Age, are pourtrayed, 
on London, pristed fer the tor 6y Darton and Harvey, 1809, 28. 


A TALE of distress sustained by an old man of fourscore can- 
mot but excite commiseration. Of the truth of the narrative, 
which Mr. Payne bas here given of the oppression and injustice, 
which he professes to have endured, we have no means of 
judging; but, if it be true, we must say that he has experienced 
wrengs which the company ought to redress. 
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List of Articles, which, "with many others, will appear in the 
next Number of the C. R. 


a 


Philosophical Transactions for 1809, Part fH. 
Sotheby's Constance de Castile, 

Account of the Ferrde Islands. 

Muse Cantabriyienses. 

Ensor on National Government, 

Ackermans Microcosm of Londen. — 
Crabbes, Borough, a Poem. 
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